














AN EASTER PILGRIMAGE 








You can sponsor a minute of truth for 
Europe's captive people. And this is why 
you she uld 

Suppose for a moment that you are a 
Bul- 
trapped in vour Satellite 


Czechoslovakian, a Pole, a Hungarian 
gar or Romanian 
homeland. Now suppose that you hear on 
the official state radio that the U.S. threatens 
war! Could it be true? How can vou know 
where truth stops...and propaganda begins? 


Fortunately there is a source—the honest 


Support Radio Free Europe e send your truth dollars to CRUSADE 


opposition voice of Radio Free Europe! Its 
programs deal with life inside as well as 
Iron Curtain. The truth they 
spread up to 20 hours a day nourishes the 
spirit of freedom and the will to resist. 


outside the 


Continued effectiveness of Radio Free 
Europe depends on private support from 
millions of Americans who believe freedom 
can become a reality everywhere. Each 
dollar sponsors a minute of truth behind the 
Iron Curtain. How many will you give? 


for 


FREEDOM 


c/o Local Postmaster 


a 





70 million people who once knew freedom wait for words you send 


“...and the truth shall make them free !” 


























BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











\.. EVERYTHING IS marked by change in the recorded 
history of civilization. In the fourteenth century, for example, 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales immortalized twenty-nine pilgrims who 
traveled on horseback from London to Canterbury to do homage 
at the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. Six centuries later, men 
and women ride out of Wickenburg, Arizona on horseback every 
Easter morning and congregate around a cross to celebrate the 
resurrection of Christ. On April 1, the Kiwanis Club of 
Wickenburg will spon- 





sor the sixth of these 
unusual Easter sunrise 
services. Bill Weeks, 
writer and photographer 
of “They Worship On 
Horseback” (see page 
30), attended last year’s 
service; he came away 
enthusiastic, and cer- 
tain that here was a 
Kiwanis story that de- 
served wide telling. We 
agreed. 





Bill Weeks photo 





Baste SEEN the by-line of Joseph N. Bell before in this magazine. | 
The author of “Just Ask Me About Rummage Sales” (see page 10) | 
won the shining approval of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, naturally, for “I Hated to Leave San Francisco,” which 
appeared in our December issue. By the way, let’s settle some- 
thing right now — while we’re thinking of Joe’s San Francisco 
story. We’ve heard rumblings here and there that we’re so eager 
to publicize Kiwanis International’s 1956 convention city that we 
asked this Chicago free-lance writer named Bell to word-up 

a story of how he once fell in love with San Francisco and couldn’t 
bear to leave it. The implication, of course, is that no such love 
affair ever took place. Well, friends, we happen to know that 
every affectionate word Joe had for San Francisco was a genuine 
one, based on personal experience; in fact, Joe felt so strongly 
toward the Cable Car City, his one-time home, that he would have | 
submitted his story to us on pink love note paper if the plain old 
white variety hadn’t been all he had in stock at the moment. 
Besides, it’s obvious that the rumblings we’ve heard have come 
from folks who don’t know Joe. Though he’s got an estimable 
sense of humor, he’s a serious young man, and he doesn’t go around 
falling in love with every city he sees. He’s been well acquainted 
with plenty of them, too: He was born and reared in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; educated at the University of Missouri, in Columbia; 

won his Navy Air Corps wings at Corpus Christi, Texas, and was 
married there; worked in St. Louis and Chicago as a publicity 
and public relations man; and now lives in La Grange, Illinois, 
where only a year and a half ago he began depending on free-lance 
writing for a living. He does pretty well, too, having sold at least 
once to the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Coronet, Harper’s, 
Reader’s Digest, American Home, Home and Highway and Family 
Weekly, in addition to our own magazine. Besides being a successful 
writer-for-pay, which is enough of an accomplishment for one 
life, as any amateur will tell you, Joe admits to being a lecturer, 
gourmet, general handyman, and a heck of a good man at cleaning a 
kitchen, painting screens, and changing diapers. He’s had a goodly 
amount of experience at this latter task, (see ByY-LINES page 2) 
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SIR HUBERT WILKINS, 
world-famous explorer, says: 


“Not even 
the Arctic wastes 
are lonelier 
than a man 
without hearing!” 











Sir Hubert Wilkins tells how he re- 
gained his hearing: 

“For years I felt myself slipping into 
a crevasse of silence more lonely than 
any polar waste. Then one day my phy- 
sician told me of the magic of a Zenith 
Hearing Aid. 

“I discovered that Zenith, most popu- 
lar and economical of all hearing aids, 
satisfies my needs. From the first mo- 
ment I put on my Zenith, my wonder- 
ful world of sound was restored to me. 

“To all of you suffering with this 
same problem, I say: Don’t let a hear- 
ing loss rob you of your youth and en- 
thusiasm. Get a Zenith without delay!” 

Sir Hubert Wilkins is one of many 
distinguished explorers, authors, edu- 
cators, statesmen and executives who 
could pay any price for a hearing aid, 
but choose to wear a $50 Zenith.® 


Now! A Tiny, Light, Full-Powered 
Hearing Aid for $50 Complete! 


So small and light it can hide under a 
man’s necktie or in a woman’s hair — 
the new 4-transistor Zenith “50-X” op- 
erates for about 10¢ a week. Try this 
finest-quality Zenith on our 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee. Price includes 
earphone, cord, stock earmold, One- 
Year Warranty, Five-Year Service 
Plan. Time payments, if desired. Five 
superb new models to choose from. 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer is 
listed in your classified phone direc- 
tory. Or write to Zenith Radio Corp., 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 
for details and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Leader in Radionics Exclusively for 
Over a Third of a Century 








PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 


PROFIT PLAN 
is SUCCESSFUL IN 
SMALL TOWNS 100! 





Kiwanis Club of Red Jacket, W. Va. 
netted $1750 in just 4 MONTHS! 


Here's proof that regardless of size, 
Kiwanis Clubs in ony town con success- 
fully add to their Youth Service work 
with Packer's Charm Seap Profit Plan. 
The Kiwanis Club of Red Jacket, W. Va., 
with a population of about 1,500, sold 
300 boxes of Packer's Charm Soap, net- 
ting $150. Their initial order was 100 
boxes — they reordered twice in lots of 
100 boxes each. 

if your club is looking for a fund raising 
program, proven by almost 100 Kiwanis 
Clubs throughout the country, send the 
coupon for free samples and literature. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
SAMPLE BOX 


Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or ob- 
ligation, one 4-pack box of Packer's Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee 


Kiwanis Club of 
Address 
City & Scare 


Attention of ; 
( Please Print) ( Person to whom soap is to be sent) 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC 














BY-LINES (From page 1) 
what with the presence of David, 12; Pasty, 8; and Debby, 5, in the Joseph 
N. Bell household. 


] 
css WE edit copy connected with the convention, we use a gilded 
souvenir pencil given to us by a kindly lady upon her return from San 
Francisco's Golden Gate International Exposition in 1939. It’s ten and one- 
quarter inches in length and three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Writers like us to use the unwieldy instrument. With it in our hand, it’s 
too much of an effort to tamper excessively with their copy. 


Ticinsathinnets Bos McCuttoucns and writer Dick Gosswiller spent a day 
and a half in Delaware, Ohio last November, getting the story and pictures 
on the thriving Circle K club at Ohio Wesleyan University. See the results 
of their visit on page 12. Both Bob and Dick agreed that Delaware was the 
prettiest town they had seen all the way from Chicago to their destination. 
“We regretted that we had not arrived a month earlier,” Dick reported, “for 
Delaware flourishes with trees and is built upon the innumerable dips and 
dives of the Olentangy River Valley. As Midwest towns go, Delaware is 
very old and somehow has maintained in its architecture the character of its 
age. Even the oldest buildings have been lovingly cared for. One, now a 
fraternity house, was built more than a hundred years ago. It’s a stately, 
thirty-room mansion with eighteen-foot ceilings, and woodwork that 
dazzles the eye with its intricacy and delicacy. One pair of twelve-foot 
mahogany doors is supported by large metal hinges, precisely and beauti- 
fully engraved. Although we didn’t venture up to the third floor, we were 
told that the ceilings were equally high there. During the Civil War, 
the house was owned and lived in by one man. Evidently he was an active 
Abolitionist, for one large room in the basement, now redecorated with 
walls of white pine and equipped with plush chairs and a television set, was 
a stronghold for escaped slaves. From this room, a tunnel stretched under- 
ground to a house 100: feet away, which has also survived and from the 
outside, at least, is in excellent condition. Another tunnel, from the op- 
posite side of the house, conveyed the escapees to a home more than a 
block away. We saw the entrance to this tunnel—or at least the outline of it 
—for it is now covered with bricks; when the streetcar tracks were laid in 
this section, the tunnel was partially filled in. Perhaps because of his 
solitude, his slave traffic, and the hugeness of the house, the owner was 
extremely fearful of intruders. Mirrors were placed strategically so that he 
could see easily from one room to the other. Even now, many of the 
mirrors remain.” 


= Bos McCuttoucu has done so many pic- 
ture stories for our magazine — including all the 
photography for the past three special convention 
issues — we thought that it was about time our 
readers got a look at him. So we asked Bob for a 
picture of himself. He, in turn, mentioned our 
request to his wife, and she insisted that he submit 
her favorite picture of him (right), taken when 
he was twenty-six. Now, it should be explained 
that Bob’s brand of photography is candid, real- 
istic — showing people and actions as they are. 
No posed glamour shots for him! Naturally he 
wanted to give us a photograph showing himself 
at work, in the heat of action. But — you know, the 
little woman’s wishes . . . and besides, he couldn’t 
find a good action shot of himself. About that time, 
the mails brought a picture (left) taken of Bob 
while he was shooting the “Kiwanis Sponsors a 
Teaching Clinic” story for the February issue. 
You might compare the two different types of 
photography—and the facial change that ten years 
can bring! Which reminds us of the time Bob was 
photographing a lady whom he had not photo- 
graphed for nearly ten years. Seeing her picture 
later, the lady said, “I think you did much better 
ten years ago.” “I know,” Bob replied tactfully, 
“but I was ten years younger then.” S.AM., 
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CONTROLLED SAFE PLAY 





Protect the children who wse your play- 
ground and swimming facilities with the 
rugged ploy-safe line of Recreation Equip- 
ment. Structural steel pipe construction and 
certified malleable castings offer maximum 
strength. Hot golvanizing and codmium- 
piloted bolts protect from rust. 





*& Write for your Recreation Catalog giv- 
ing complete information about a line 
of Playground, Swimming Poo! ond 
Basketball Equipment. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP, 
Dept. K-36 - 724 W. Eighth St. - Anderson, indiana 




















An Invitation 
The December 1955 edition of The 

Kiwanis Magazine presents a colorful 
article entitled “I Hated to Leave San 
Francisco.” Mr. Bell most assuredly 
has our utmost sympathy, and we hope 
it will not be too long before he finds 
it possible to return to this area with 
his fine wife for permanent residence. 

G. L. Fox 

General Manager 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Praises Advertisement 

...I1 cannot refrain from writing you 
after seeing your most attractive ad- 
vertisement by Dun & Bradstreet on 
the rear cover of the December Ki- 
wanis magazine. 

I was pleasantly surprised and, as a 
“country lawyer” myself, greatly com- 
plimented to see my profession rec- 
ognized for its service to the public 
welfare in mellow and per- 
ceptive vein. 

Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated is to 
be highly commended for this gesture 
of good will toward the legal profession 
and this published in 
your magazine is, as The Reader’s 
Digest often expresses it, “advertising 
cum laude.” You will do me a great 
favor to forward my sentiments on to 
Dun & Bradstreet or to its advertising 
agency. 

As a Kiwanian, too, it is a privilege 
to write my first letter to an executive 
of one of the finest magazines published 
and helped to be your 
judicious selection of advertising mat- 


such a 


expression as 


made so by 


ter 
John A 


Fredericksbura. 


Jamison 


Virginia 


New Readers 
Recently one of our local clergymen 
was most complimentary of our Ki- 
wanis magazine and expressed a desire 
to receive it regularly. We have there- 
fore decided to have this magazine sent 
to each of the clergymen in our city 
during 1956... . 
Lee A. Mauldin 
Secretary 
Fairfield, Alabama 


Got Idea from Magazine 

. I am enclosing a picture which 
illustrates one of the newest projects 
which our club has undertaken— 
furnishing “pushers” to aid patients 
who desire to attend the chapel serv- 
ices each Sunday morning at Saint 
Luke’s Hospital of The Methodist 
Church, 11311 Shaker Boulevard, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. At least two Ki- 





wanians volunteer each Sunday for this 
valuable service. The Chaplain is the 
undersigned secretary of the club— 
Warren W. Bentzinger, D.D. He is 
shown greeting a wheel-chair patient. 
Her pusher is Harold Sheakley, Shaker 
Square dentist, and a club member also, 
of course. This project was begun in 


Avon 


October under the direction of 
Rose, chairman of the Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 


Aims. We want to acknowledge to you 
that our idea was gleaned from a past 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine which 
told of the members of the Berea, Ohio 
club rendering a similar service at 
Crile Veterans’ Hospital for Chaplain 
Cunningham. If other club members 
see the enclosed picture, perhaps it will 
arouse their interest also in this very 
fine type of service to people in their 
time of need. Oh yes, I almost neglected 
to say that our cameraman was Dr. 
Bill Macey, past president and always 
active member of the club. 

Warren W. Bentzinger 

Secretary 

Shaker Square, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wants Copies for Family 
. . . Please send me five copies of your 
December issue. 

Rr. Admiral Leslie E. Gehres is my 
brother and I am interested in having 
copies for members of the family. 

The article by Norman Sklarewitz on 
page 27 is one of the best I have seen 
on my brother’s career, of which much 
has been written. 

Virginia Gehres Seaman 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


MAY 
>» American Camp Week 


Clubs that sponsor camps for the 
underprivileged, or send boys or girls to 
summer camps, may wish to inform 
the public—particularly parents—of the 
objectives, standards and value of or- 
ganized children’s camps. The dates 
are. May 1-8; the sponsor, American 
Camping Association, Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville, Indiana. 


> United Cerebral Palsy Month 

In May, special attention will be given 
to the problems of America’s 550,000 
victims of cerebral palsy. If your club 
now participates in cerebral palsy proj- 
ects, you might devote a meeting to a 
discussion of last year’s accomplish- 
ments and next year’s aims. If your 
club doesn’t participate, you can con- 
sider the possibilities of beginning a 
cerebral palsy activity of your own. 


> Music Week 

Art contests are not uncommon as Ki- 
wanis projects and are often as popular 
as they are worthwhile. But as a 
slightly different approach this year, 
why not sponsor a music contest for 
your community’s most talented per- 
formers. A school auditorium might 
be used, and with well-planned pro- 
motion, an audience shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult to get. The logical week is May 
6-12—National and _ Inter-American 
Music Week. 


> National Family Week 

In keeping with the first International 
Objective for 1956—‘“Rededicate our- 
selves to strengthening the home, 
church and school”—a program calling 
attention to National Family Week— 
May 6-13—is recommended. The pur- 
pose of this week is to emphasize the 
contribution of religion to the family 
and of the religious family to our so- 
ciety. Ask a clergyman to speak to 
your club on the subject. 


>» Mother’s Day 

Last year, the San Benito, Texas club 
held its twenty-second annual Mother’s 
Day program. Luncheon was served to 
Kiwanis mothers, seventeen of whom 
were over eighty. It was followed by 
a music program of violin, piano, ma- 
rimba and vocal selections. As a gift, 
each mother received a ceramic plaque 
of The Lord’s Prayer. This year, your 
club can begin a similar string of an- 
nual programs on or about May 13. 


>» Armed Forces Day 

The theme of Armed Forces Day—May 
19—-will again be “Power for Peace,” 
and military bases throughout the US 
will again be open to visitors. Military 
authorities will be glad to arrange a 
base tour for your club, or provide a 
speaker for your program. 
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Mrs. Catherine Marshall (center) visits 
Elkin, North Carolina. (See story below.) 


> Memorial Day 


It is well to reckon the budget for 
peace with the cost of war firmly in 
mind. Memorial Day—May 30—is a 
time for review, and a time for plan- 
ning. 


> Speakers on Sports 

If your club attendance is sagging, try 
scheduling an occasional sports pro- 
gram. The Superior and East Superior, 
Wisconsin clubs invited Harold Good- 
nough, publicity and public relations 
representative of the Milwaukee Braves, 
to address a combined meeting. Good- 
nough, who gives about 200 addresses a 
year, told about famous ball players and 
related human interest stories about 
the game. In addition he told what the 
Little League is doing for American 
youth. 


> Tribute to Authoress 


The Elkin, North Carolina club had 
Mrs. Catherine Wood Marshall, author 
of A Man Called Peter and widow of 
the famed Chaplain of the US Senate, 
to lunch. Then they dispersed to the 
YMCA auditorium where, with 1200 
others, they listened to an address by 
Mrs. Marshall. 


> Master Plan 


When the doors opened unexpectedly 
at a meeting of the Powell, Wyoming 
club and a group of women entered, 
the sound of members’ jaws dropping 
was just barely audible over the 
soprano shout of “Hail, Hail, the Wives 
Are Here.” That’s how ladies’ night at 
Powell began; the method is strongly 
recommended by the club’s program 
chairman, Press Clinton. 


COMING EVENTS 

> June 

Dairy Month—June 1-30 

International Shut-In’s Day—June 3 

National Flag Week—June 9-16 

Father-Son Week—June 10-17 

4-H Club Camp—June 17 

Father’s Day—June 17 

Kiwanis International Convention, San 
Francisco, California—June 17-21 

All Kiwanis Week—June 17-23 





Wills ¢ Bills, 
Notes s Quotes 


—each needs 
a different paper 





Do you waste money trying to save on 
business stationery? When you call 
on one or two papers to do every 
office job from quoting prices to issu- 
ing inter-office orders, you risk exces- 
sive expense and damage to your 
business reputation in the bargain. 


No need to be a paper expert to pick 
out the best papers for your typing 
jobs. Eaton has done the planning 
for you. Better stationers every- 
where—the stationers who service 
as well as sell— feature Eaton's 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers to suit 
every business need. They'll recom- 
mend Berkshire Typewriter Papers 
that are right for your needs. You'll 
save money and get greater satis- 
faction from your paper purchases. 


Ask your stationer to show you 
the Berkshire Typewriter Papers 
just right for your needs 


Send 10¢ for typewriter paper selection 
chart and booklet “The Perfect Secretary” 


EFATON'S 


BERKSHIRE 


TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 








News especially 
for club officers 














IWAMS_ ROUNDUP 








News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














ITS TIME TO PLAN FOR UNITED STATES-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 


At a time when international friendship and understanding 
were never more important, Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States and Canada are busy these days preparing for the 
April 22-28 observance of United States-Canada Good 
Will Week—the annual seven days of across-the-border 
handshakes that symbolize the peace between the nations. 

The inter-club meeting is one of the traditional ways 
Kiwanis clubs will use to spread good will from one side 
of the border to the other. The St. Thomas, Ontario club, 
for example, will travel to Columbus, Ohio for an inter- 
club get-together with members of the seven clubs in the 
Ohio capital city. Other clubs will send their greetings over 





During United States-Canada Good Will Week last year, the 
Kiwanis Club No. 1 of Detroit and the Kiwanis Club of 
Windsor, Ontario exchanged international greetings midway 
across the Ambassador bridge, which links the two cities. 


the telephone, or in letters, postcards and tape recordings. 
No matter what method clubs use to celebrate United 
States-Canada Good Will Week, their aim will be—as the 
eighth Objective for 1956 suggests—to “Strengthen the 
friendship between Canada and the United States through 
increased knowledge and understanding of each other.” 
One of the important results of United States-Canada Good 
Will Week is the attention paid to it by newspapers and 
radio and television stations every year. This month, news- 
paper mats showing the locations of the twenty-five peace 
markers along the 3987 miles of United States-Canada border 
will be mailed to all Kiwanis clubs and should be turned 
over to local newspaper editors. Last month, a list of sug- 
gested activities for United States-Canada Good Will Week 
was mailed along with the Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers. 
Celebrating the good relations that exist between the 
United States and Canada, of course, is not confined to just 
one week out of the year. Inter-club meetings are exchanged 
across the border throughout the year. Last November, for 
example, three plane loads of York, Pennsylvania Kiwanians 
left for Ottawa and a meeting with the City View Club 
of the Canadian capital. Two of the planes were forced to 
return to York because of a severe snow storm encountered 
about one hundred miles north of York. The third plane, 
however, made it to Ottawa, and upon arriving, the York 
Kiwanians found themselves swept up in a busy itinerary. 
It included a visit with the United States Ambassador 
Several Kiwanians on both sides of the border play an 
important personal in strengthening US-Canada relations. 
Al Gilmore, a member of the Sarnia, Ontario club, re- 
ceives numerous requests to speak about Canada. At press- 
time, his most recent speech this year was given Janu- 
ary 25 at Caro, Michigan, where he addressed a Rotary 
club luncheon. Because Kiwanian Al does such a good job 
of helping Americans to know their northern neighbor, his 
fellow club members refer to him as their own “Mr. Canada.” 
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KiWANIS, KEY CLUB WIN 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
Kiwanis International's leadership last 
year in staging the first National Farm- 
City Week has won a special distin- 
guished service award from Freedoms 
Foundation. It was the organization's 
fifth consecutive major award from the 
Foundation 

The Chicago clubs of Key Club Inter- 
national were awarded $500 by the 
Foundation in recognition of the youth 
rally they produced last March. 

Kiwanis International Trustee Merle 
H. Tucker will be at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania February 22 to accept the 
Freedoms Foundation award in behalf 
of International President J. A. Raney 
and the more than 400 organizations 
that cooperated in the Farm-City Week 
program. Trustee Merle, one of the 
leaders of Farm-City Week, was chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Agriculture and Conservation when the 
idea for the event was conceived. He 
was steering committee chairman of the 
first Farm-City Week and will continue 
in that position for the second observ- 
ance, scheduled for November 16-22. 

Key Clubber Paul Reger, an Inter- 
national trustee and chairman of the 
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board committee on youth rallies, will 
represent his organization at Valley 
Forge. 

Key Club International also won a 
Freedoms Foundation award last year— 
for its “Cure Vandalism” campaign. 
Kiwanis International’s other major 
Foundation awards were won for the 
Minuteman folders on Americanism 
(1955); the series of recorded an- 
nouncements by the International Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims (1954); the Ballot 
Battalion (1953); the It’s Fun to Live 
In America program (radio transcrip- 
tion series) (1952); and the It’s Fun to 
Live In America program (pamphlet 
series) (1950). 





SLOGAN CHOSEN 


“Good Citizenship—This I Pledge” has 
been chosen as the slogan to be used 
in the Honor Citizenship program of 
the International Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work. 

A flyer explaining the Honor Citizen- 
ship program was included in each 
Boys and Girls Work Committee kit. 
For materials utilizing the new slogan, 
please write to the General Office. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 242,413 
Kiwanians in 4141 clubs in the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii 
and Alaska. Key Clubs numbered 
1375; members, 30,629. There 
were 156 Circle K clubs. 











HARRISON WOOD DIES 


Harrison U. Wood, past International 
trustee and vice-president, died of a 
heart attack in Racine, Wisconsin, where 
he lived. He was sixty-seven years old. 
Possessor of a thirty-year perfect at- 
tendance record as a member of the 
Racine club, he was governor of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District in 
1929; International trustee from 1944 to 
1947; and vice-president during 1947- 
1948. He was an educator by profession, 
and rose to the presidency of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association. Later 
he became executive director of the 
Racine Community Chest. His surviv- 
ors include his wife, Laura Hazel; a 
son, daughter, sister and five grand- 
children. 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from March 16 


through April 15. 


3) th a Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
M4] March 16 


North Vancouver, British Columbia, 
March 16 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Morch 16 
South Haven, Michigan, Morch 17 
Bellaire, Ohio, March 18 
Zanesville, Ohio, Morch 19 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
March 24 
Grinnell, lowa, March 29 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, Morch 30 
El Dorado, Kansas, March 31 
Hagerstown, Maryland, March 31 
Mitchell, South Dakota, Morch 31 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, Apri! 1 
Huron, South Dakota, Apri/ 2 
Clifton Forge, Virginia, April 5 
Warsaw, Indiana, April 5 
Ravenna, Ohio, April 6 
Janesville, Wisconsin, April 7 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, April 7 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, April 9 
Valparaiso, Indiana, April 12 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 13 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, Apri! 13 
Fresno, California, April 13 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, April 13 
Amsterdam, New York, Apri! 15 
Jefferson City, Missouri, Apri/ 15 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, April 15 
* 
Pa West Allis, Wisconsin, March 18 
3th St. Clair Shores, Michigan, March 22 
Brevard, North Carolina, March 22 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 
March 25 
Stanwood, Washington, March 25 
Yuba City, California, Morch 26 
Mebane, North Carolina, March 29 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, March 30 
University City, Missouri, March 31 
Redding, California, Apri! 3 
Lindsay, California, Apri! § 
Pendleton, Oregon, April 6 
La Grange, Illinois, Apri! 8 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, Apri/ 8 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, Apri! 9 
Monterey, California, Apri/ 10 
Martinez, California, April 15 


* 
9th Oak Park, Illinois, March 25 








PRAYER FOR PERMANENT PEACE 
WEEK BEGINS APRIL 8 


Approximately 600 religious editors 
have been asked to give editorial as- 
sistance April 8-14 to “Prayer for 
Permanent Peace Week”—major 1956 
activity of the International Commit- 
tee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims. The committee also 
seeks the cooperation of all clubs in 
urging local clergymen, other service 
clubs, and civic, veteran, and fraternal 
organizations to emphasize “Prayer for 
Permanent Peace Week.” 

As suggested activities for this oc- 
casion, the committee lists: 

1. A public meeting on the theme of 
“Prayer for Permanent Peace Week.” 

2. Wide distribution of Minuteman 
folders Nos. 5 and 12. (Supplies of these 
folders from the Freedoms Foundation- 
award winning series are available at 
the General Office.) 

3. An invocation or full program on 
“Prayer for Permanent Peace Week” for 
club meetings during April 8-14. 

About “Prayer for Permanent Peace 
Week,” Chairman Wayne Guthrie of 
the International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims, said: “Today, our tendency is to 
place the ultimate for achieving world 
peace on the shoulders of our national 
and international leadership. This is 
a false premise, because the achieve- 
ment of international peace can be made 
possible only by the development in 
each person of the attitudes conducive 
to peace. Such attitudes will come 
only from personal contemplation of 
each person’s responsibility 

“Dr. Ralph Sockman, in his editorial 
on page nine, says: ‘However baffling 
our world problems are, each of us 
carries sufficient light in his own mind 
and conscience to take the next step 
in the line of duty. At this Holy Sea- 
son, we trim our lanterns of faith to 
show us more clearly our personal and 
community responsibilities.’ 

‘Prayer for Permanent Peace Week’ 
is designed to focus attention on the 
possible contribution each person can 
make as we face the challenge of pro- 
ducing a peaceful world.” 














NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between January 12, 1956 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


South Riverside, Portland, 
Nameoki Township, Illinois 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts.......... 
Mountainside, New Jersey..... 
Uptown Riverside, California... : 
Hickory Township, Pennsylvania. . 
Panorama City, Los Angeles, California 
Audubon, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


SPONSOR 


Southwest Hills, Oregon 
.Mitchell-Chouteau Township, Illinois 
aie Lowell, Massachusetts 

.Clark, New Jersey 

ay Riverside, California 

.Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Sepulveda-Panorama City, California 


.North Baton Rouge and Capital Cc ity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Wilmington North, Delaware. 


Wilmington; Brandywine Hundred, 


Wilmington; and North Brandywine, Claymont, Delaware 


Mason, Ohio.. 
Fountain City, Tennessee.............. 
Kendallville, Indiana. 
Midtown, Baltimore, Maryland 
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.Lebanon, Ohio 
Northside Knoxville. Tennessee 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


.North Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 























ON YOUR WAY 
TO OR FROM 


KIWANI 


CONVENTION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Go Great Northern 
and 
Stop Over in 


lacier 


NATIONAL 


Park 


Make plans now to see Glacier 
National Park in the Montana 
Rockies via the Pacific North- 
west on your way to or from 
the Kiwanis convention, June 
17-21, 1956. One, two or three- 
day all-expense motor-coach 
tours. Great hotels, great 
scenery, great food. Connec- 
tions to or from California at 
Portland, Oregon and Seattle, 
Washington. Write immedi- 
ately for information. 


P. G. Holmes 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Dept. K-1 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 




















gives you and your 

empleyees complete 
insurance protection in 
one low-cost package! 









(x Life Insurance 


x Weekly Indemnity 


x Medical Care 
Benefits 









Here's a comprehensive employee 
benefit plan that can help make your 
company known throughout the com- 
munity as “a good place to work.” 


New York Life's Employee Protec- 
tion Plan can boost morale and effi- 
ciency in your organization! It offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents. And if you and your employees 
are only partially insured, this plan is 
the ideal way to round out existing 
protection. Cost is low, and the plan 
is simple to install as well as administer. 


For complete details and a copy of our 
new booklet, “Key to Good Employee 
Relations,” contact your New York Life 
agent or office. Or, write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. KI-2, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


sara Coner (NIG rit 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 








CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs ore invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address them to ‘'Club 
Clinic," Kiwonis International, 520 North Michigon Avenue, Chicago. 


©. Our club is planning to sponsor a 
boxing match to raise funds for our 
youth activities. We would appreciate 
knowing whether or not Kiwanis Inter- 
national would approve of our giving 
away an automobile as a door prize. 


A. The giving of an automobile or any 
other door prize as part of the boxing 
match planned by your club would be 
a direct violation of Article IV, Section 
2 of the Bylaws of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, which provides that no chart- 
ered club shall employ a lottery, raffle, 
drawing or game of chance in connec- 
tion with any fund-raising activity. The 
section further provides that any club 
violating the provisions of this section 
may have revoked or be 
otherwise disciplined by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. A copy of the 
booklet Kiwanis Activities 
is being forwarded to you. This lists 
many approved fund-raising activities 
which have proven successful. 


its charter 


Financing 


©. Our local club was called on re- 
cently to make a stand and help sup- 
port a change in the state constitution. 
Have we a right to do this under the 
provisions of Article XIV, Section 3 of 


the Standard Form for Club Bylaws? 
A. No. This section states that if other 


Kiwanis clubs are affected by any 
public question or proposed legislation, 


the matter should be referred by the 
club—with favorable or unfavorable 
recommendation—to the Kiwanis dis- 


trict, if only clubs within the district 
are affected. When Kiwanis speaks, it 
should do with one voice. The 
proper procedure, when state legislation 
or an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion is involved, is through the pres- 
entation by a club of a resolution to be 
upon at the district convention. 
The delegates at the district conven- 
tion will vote on the matter and all 
clubs in the district will honor their 
decision. If each club were to take its 
own stand on the question, Kiwanis 
would be made to anpear ridiculous by 
the multiplicity of positions taken. 


SO 


acted 


Q. Does the immediate past president 
have a vote at meetings of the board 
of directors? 


A. Yes. The board of directors con- 
sists of the officers and the elected 
directors. The immediate past presi- 
dent is an officer. He is, therefore, a 
member of the board with full voting 


privileges. 


@. Can a past president of our club 
who is no longer a member of Kiwanis 
wear a past president’s lapel button? 


A. No. Article V, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that any person whose member- 
ship in a club has been terminated in 
any manner shall forfeit all right to the 
use of the Kiwanis name emblem or 
other insignia. 


at a 


Ki- 


Q. What constitutes a 
board of directors meeting of a 
wanis club? 


A. There is no specific provision on this 
point in the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. However, Section 64 of Robert’s 
Rules of Order provides that unless the 
bylaws provide for a smaller quorum a 
majority is required. 

Q. | am wondering if there is not 
some classification such as “past serv- 
ice” under which we could place men 
who have previously been good mem- 
bers of Kiwanis but who now have 
reached retirement age, are no longer 
active in business, and are living on 
greatly reduced incomes so that they 
cannot afford to pay dues? 


A. Under the International Constitution 
and Bylaws, there is no membership 
classification such as “past service.” The 
only types of membership are active, 
reserved, privileged and honorary. If 
these members of your club have “per- 
formed a distinguished public service,” 
they could be elected as honorary mem- 
bers of your club and as such would 
pay no dues. If they do not come within 
this provision, they could be elected to 
privileged membership and as such 
would be excused from attendance re- 
quirements but would pay the same 
dues as active and reserve members. 


Q. Does a Kiwanis club have to file an 
income tax return? If so, why? 


A. Yes. Kiwanis clubs are exempt 
from the payment of income tax but 
are not exempt from the filing of an 
income tax return. The form is a simple 
one and is numbered 990. A copy is 
mailed from the General Office to 
all Kiwanis clubs early in April. The 
return should be filed with your local 
Director of Internal Revenue on or be- 
fore May 15, 1956. Instructions will ap- 
pear in the Bulletin for Kiwanis 
Officers accompanying Return 990. 
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EDITORIAL 
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| YOUNG Scottish student went out to 
preach one Sunday in a country. village. It was 
a rainy day. When it came time for him to take 
the night train back to Edinburgh, his host loaned 
him a lantern to light his way to the station. 
He reported that the lantern helped him to pick 
his way among the puddles. And then, when he 
turned the corner of the road, the station light 
came into view. That gave him added help, for it 
showed him the direction 

On life’s road, we both the 
lantern of faith for the next step and the station 
light to give us the direction. And Easter rekindles 
the brightness of both lights. 

At this Holy Season we 
tention to the light of faith that “lighteth every 
man coming into the world.’ We crowd the 
churches. We re-examine our beliefs. We renew 


need 


give at- 


our courage. 

In its first Objective for this year, 
Kiwanis International has designated 1956 as a 
year of rededicating ourselves to strengthening 
the home, the church and the school. These are 
the sources of strength in free countries like the 
United States and Canada. Hence it behooves us 
to turn the light of faith on these three central 
pillars of our community life. 

Three years ago, I was in Calcutta on 
a Sunday afternoon. I saw a crowd of people, esti- 
mated at 50,000, milling around some Communist 
speakers. Who made up that Calcutta crowd? They 
were the landless, the propertyless, and, I suppose, 
in large part, the jobless people of the city—very 
fertile soil for the Communist seed. But give a 
person the feeling that he belongs to a community, 
that he is responsible for its homes, that he has a 
stake in its schools and churches, and you have 
a person who is pretty immune to the Communist 
germ. The spirit of community is our best defense 
against communism. 

But we must conceive our religious 
faith as more than a security against the evils 
others may do to us. Its primary purpose is to save 
us from our own sins. The Psalmist said: “Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.” Our faith throws light on our next step of 
duty. And Thomas Carlyle was right when he said 
that if we do the duty next to us and then the 
duty next to that, it is amazing how the 
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HASTER'S TWO LIGHTS 


By DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Minister of Christ Church, Methodist, in New York City 


light begins to break on the ultimate duty. How- 
ever baffling our world problems are, each of us 
carries sufficient light in his own mind and con- 
science to take the next step in the line of duty. 
At this Holy Season, we trim our lanterns of faith 
to show us more clearly our personal and com- 
munity responsibilities. 

But Easter also throws the long light 
on our path to give us direction and goal. The 
message of Easter is that life is stronger than 
death, and true love can never lose its own. 

There is a statement—I think it is 
from James Russell Lowell about a century ago— 
that strengthens my confidence in the future. It is 
this: “I take great comfort in God because I do 
not believe God would have allowed man to get at 
the matchbox of this universe if he had not known 
that the framework of it is fireproof.” 

I often think of these words in this 
age of nuclear weapons, when we are told that we 
can blow the world to bits. The author was think- 
ing about those values that we call ultimate— 
beauty, truth and goodness. And, really, they are 
fireproof. 

Beauty was brutally bombed during 
the last war, but beauty goes on. When Napoleon 
bombarded Vienna a century and a half ago, 
Beethoven lived in Vienna. Right during the 
bombardment, Beethoven composed his opera, 
Fidelio. Napoleon’s guns are silenced, but when 
the Vienna opera house was reopened a few 
months ago, Fidelio was the 
Beauty is bombproof. 

Truth has been so twisted into false 
propaganda by war-makers that we called the last 
decade “The Great Age of Lies.” But the soldiers 
returned from the fighting to crowd our campuses 
as never before. Truth goes on. 

And goodness, the third of the ulti- 
mate values, is being cruelly crucified today by 
crime and vice, by juvenile delinquency and social 
injustice. But goodness was crucified nineteen 
centuries ago and it had a resurrection. It always 


opera presented. 


does. 

Yes, the basic values on which this 
universe rests are bombproof. If we build on 
these, the Easter assurance is that we can face the 
future unafraid. And the motto of Kiwanis is: 
“We Build.” THE END 
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“It came as a bit of a 
sheck te me te discover that I had been 


wearing Rummage Sale secks 


@- for years,” this harried husband recalls. 


rummage 
sales 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


| ye ALWAYS dismissed the fund- 
raising problems of my wife’s 
various organizations as an innocu- 
ous sort of thing that couldn’t cause 
much harm—and if it kept the girls 
busy, what the heck. 

Occasionally, I’ve been involved 
personally, and briefly like the 
time they decided to offer baby beds 
for rent and the only available 
marketable merchandise was in our 
attic. I carried this bed up and down 
three flights of stairs four times be- 
fore I questioned the fact that we 
were loaning it out rather frequently 
and found it was a commercial enter- 
prise and the members had far- 
sightedly elected my wife chairman 
of the ways-and-means committee. 
She resigned this post shortly there- 
after, under duress, and the baby 
bed franchise was passed along to 
some other unsuspecting husband of 
a club member. 

But these are the hazards of mar- 
riage and are compensated by such 
positive factors as cherry torten, 
cheese souffle and the best blueberry 
muffins in the world. So I was only 
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vaguely aware of all this feverish 
fund-raising activity recently, when 
I was exposed head-on and firsthand 
to what is known fondly to the girls 
as a Rummage Sale. 

A Rummage Sale is about eight 
hours of disorganized pandemonium 
during which dozens of normally 
sane people, most of them members 
of the sponsoring organization, mill 
around in a space the size of a bath- 
room and try to dispose of the odd- 
est collection of junk assembled 
since the last Time Capsule was 
buried. I “got tangled up in this 
particular Rummage Sale because it 
was held in a neighborhood dis- 
tinguished principally by the number 
of murders committed there, and the 
girls considered it worthwhile to 
have a man around “to guard the 
money.” When I asked why they 
didn’t have the Rummage Sale some- 
where else, I got the vague answer 
that “everyone had them here,” 
which seemed to satisfy all the girls. 
I was scared to death most of the 
much of imminent 
invasion by gunmen—who would 
certainly have found themselves 
overmatched with the female en- 
trepreneurs—but by the routine ac- 
tivities that were going on and often 
appeared on the verge of disintegrat- 


time, not so 


ing into a hair-pulling match. Cus- 
tomer relations were—at best— 
shoddy. 


When Janet and I walked in, the 
Sale was already underway and so 
was an argument. An elderly, rathe: 


TYPE OF 








emaciated gentleman was having 
violent words with several of the 
ladies, and he limped off shortly 
after we arrived and before I could 
catch the gist of the conversation. 
It was a chilling story when I finally 
pieced it together. It seemed that 
the old gentleman had come in to 
browse (a mistake if ever I heard 
one) and had left his cane leaning 
near the doorway. He browsed and, 
having browsed, returned for his 
cane—to find it gone. One of the 
girls had sold it for fifty cents to a 
customer who had long since de- 
parted. The elderly man _ was 
thoughtfully given the fifty cents 
but no additional satisfaction, the 
good ladies maintaining stoutly that 
he had placed the cane by the door- 
way at his own risk. I can still see 
that poor old man limping off down 
the road 

One thing that 
about this 
presume 


particularly im- 
pressed me Rummage 
Sale (and I they’re all 
alike) is that most of the sales are 
made within the membership—a sort 
of inbreeding process that perpet- 
uates the rummage. The ladies who 
make up this particular organiza- 
tion live in a suburban area that 
includes people with a wide range 
of incomes. Thus the type of rum- 
mage that each woman member 
offers is a pretty clear indication of 
which income bracket her husband 
falls into. For example, it breaks 
down something like the classifica- 
tion in the chart below: 


RUMMAGE 
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This potpourri is funneled into the 
site of the Rummage Sale the night 
before the doors are opened to the 
public, and the evening is theo- 
retically spent taking a haphazard 
whirl at pricing the merchandise. 
What actually happens is that the 
ladies feed on themselves, with the 
Lower and Middle Income members 
buying up the choice merchandise 
at fantastically low prices, and then 
the Lower Incomes picking over the 
Middle Income rummage to make 
sure that nothing escapes them. 
What’s left goes on open sale the 
next day. 

My wife always leaves for these 
night-before-the-Rummage-Sale af- 
fairs with a back seat full of broken 
dishes and shredded neckties and 
comes back with a great deal more 
than she had when she departed— 
the new merchandise being of ad- 
mittedly better quality. It came as a 
bit of a shock to me to discover that 
I had been wearing Rummage Sale 
socks for years, and the blue-and- 
white tie that I thought Janet had 
picked up for me at Brooks Brothers 
had previously belonged to the vice- 
president of an advertising agency. 
I know now why he looked at it so 
curiously when we met at a party 
a few weeks after one of these semi- 
annual rummages. 

A chronicle of my four-hour guard 
duty at the Rummage Sale could 
provide a considerable treatise on 
a number of such subjects as sub- 
urban sociology, how to lose friends 
and alienate people, why women 
make poor salesmen, and the pit- 
falls of marriage. A few sample 
incidents (following closely on the 
heels of the man-without-a-cane) 
will illustrate: 








6:57 p.m.—A Middle Incomer 
showed up with several large boxes 
of merchandise to throw into the 
pot. While her husband was carrying 
boxes in from the car, the other 
girls began to sort through the stuff 

(see RUMMAGE SALES page 36) 


LOWER SUBURWAN 
Soleless shoes, broken dishes, 


MIDDLE SUBURBAN 
Slightly warped card tables; 


UPPER SUBURBAN 
Unworn lingerie whose color 
didn’t match the bed sheets 
when the lady of the house 
got it home; winter coats 
used sparingly for one seoa- 
son; albums of records that 
were never on a phonograph. 


shredded neckties, bottom- 
less tubs, hardened paint and 
similar useful items. 


‘two-season-old children’s 
clothing; three - season - old 
men’s clothing. 
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t Ohie Wesleyan 
University, the Circle K member sapplements his 
studies with service werk. 


“Semehow.”” he says, “you get a broader 


perspective that way.” 


‘-holarship 


and « 
. Service: 
al 
Circle K story 





Any Delaware Kiwanian will tell you that if you want to 
know about Circle K, talk to George Gauthier. Back in 
1950, before he retired as Athletic Director at Ohio 
Wesleyan, George (right), with fifteen students, founded 
the school’s Circle K club. Since then, he has been a 
member of the Special International Committee on Circle 
K clubs and has established, with the aid of Circle K men 
who accompany him, three other Circle K clubs in Ohio. 
He lives in Delaware, but at last report was vaca- 
tioning in the Hawaiian Islands and, at the same 


time, building a new club at the University of Hawaii. 
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(Above) At Circle K’s weekly 
luncheon meeting, held at the 
L & K Restaurant, business is 
dispatched with a minimum of 
waste motion. The call is made 
for volunteers, hands are raised 
and jobs appointed, As class- 
time approaches, the meet- 
ing is promptly adjourned, 





Circle K President Church Ty- 
burski aims high and usually 
hits: He has been commander 
of the Ohio Wesleyan ROTC 
unit and is president of the 
senior class. A political science 
major from Detroit, he plans 
to serve with the Air Force 
before entering law school. 





At home, George and Mrs. Gauthier are visited by Circle K members, 
who now and then drop in to ask for activity suggestions. “His 
enthusiasm is transmitted to the boys,” said one Kiwanian. “He's 
the dynamo—the moving force.” The boys call him “Coach.” 
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By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


Performance and Partnership 


N DeLaware, OurI0, college students at Ohio Wesleyan 

University comprise one-sixth of the town’s 12,000 
population. The men wear blue sweaters and white buck 
shoes, sing a lot, study some, and occasionally raise 
the devil. In this respect, they strongly resemble a great 
many other college students. But they also entertain 
orphans, donate blood, collect clothes for the poor and 
dance with teen-age girls at a detention school—ac- 
tivities not always common at college 

The Ohio Wesleyan students are led in such uncon- 
ventional doings by Circle K, the campus service 
organization that is the offspring of, and partner to, the 
Kiwanis Club of Delaware. The Circle K club is fully 
supported by the university, and, as a consequence of 
its efforts, is respected by the community 

The forty-five male students in the club plan and 
predominate in the execution of virtually all student 
service projects. Faculty and classmates alike consider 
Circle K the school’s foremost student organization. To 
townspeople, it is almost as well known as the uni- 
versity’s basketball team 

To become a member of the Ohio Wesleyan Circle K 
club, a student must have accumulated a C-plus or 
better grade average, show a desire to serve, and be 
lucky. Last September, seeking to fill openings left by 
twelve members who had been graduated in June, the 
club was forced to choose from 122 applicants. 

“We attempt to be as fair as possible in screening,” 
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is maintained through contact. At least one 
member attends each weekly Kiwanis mee 
when a man joins Kiwanis, one of his first m 


At the Circle K Convention last year, Bill At 
Shaker Heights, Ohio was elected to the 


tion in 1957, he wants to become a research 








The close relationship between Circle K and Kiwanis 


Circle K 
ting, and 


issions is 


a visit to Circle K. Each year, Kiwanians and wives 
hold an outing with Circle K men and their dates. 


kinson of 
organiza- 


tion’s International board of trustees. He’s also on 
his own club’s board of directors. After gradua- 


chemist. 


The faculty sponsor of Circle K, John Reed, is also one of 
the seventeen faculty members who are Kiwanians. John 


attends both regular and executive meetings of ( 


‘ircle K: 


“If they want advice,” he contends, “they need it on the 


spot. They can’t chase after me.” A _ reference 
John’s office is the library itself. The quaint 


balcony and surrounding offices are no longer 








librarian, 
overhead 
in use. 
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says Bill Atkinson, member of the club’s board of 
directors, “but sometimes it’s almost necessary to flip a 
coin to decide between applicants. Every year it’s our 
toughest job.” 

The success of Circle K is largely attributed to the 
enthusiasm of Circle K men and the active yet re- 
trained sponsorship of the Delaware Kiwanians. The 
enthusiasm is based upon self-confidence and sense 
of accomplishment; the sponsorship emphasizes in- 
Circle K 

Independence, however, does not mean laissez faire,” 
ays Chuck Tyburski, 1955 president of the Circle K 
club. “When we're in need of a new project, or have 
matter, we ask Kiwanis.” 
Kiwanis is generally ready with an answer. 


dependent action by 


trouble with a policy 





year 








When Cireie K discovered that children in the poorest 
section of town were remaining home from school on 
cold days because they lacked sufficient clothing, a drive 
for old clothes was started. “The Circle K men filled 
my station wagon three times,” testified one Kiwanian. 


works 





Following the lead of his father, Earl 
C. Warner, who is a Kiwanian and 
head of Ohio Wesleyan’s political sci- 
ence depariment, Circle K Vice-Pres- 
ident Larkin Warner hopes to receive 
a fellowship, then teach. Larkin is 
a senior in history and economics, 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


An important element in the lives of most 
college men—Circle K members not excepted 
—is, of course, girls. (Left) Coeds and Cir- 
cle K men gather in a lounge at the “MUB,” 
Ohio Wesleyan’s Memorial Union Building. 





Since photographs for this story 
were taken last November, officers 
shown are those who held office 
during the fall semester of 1955 











Ronald Rudd (second from left), a sophomore in pre- 
medical school, received part of Circle K’s annual $200 
scholarship in 1954 and joined the club in 1955. Ronald 
at the university gymnasium during the school 
and on a Great Lakes ore boat in the summer, 


School and Community 


| baaattare pousts the university might have had at 
first about the usefulness of Circle K—in a school 
already well-equipped with student activities—they 
were dispelled hurriediy. In 1951, shortly after the club 
was organized, Circle K members offered themselves 
with their. girls—as baby-sitters, thus enabling faculty 
members and wives to attend university functions. 
Circle K has also been credited with patching all but 
the deepest rifts among campus fraternities by uniting 
them in collective projects. At another time, Circle K 
urged the fraternities to reduce the exuberant uproars 
of “hell week.” Now, instead of being subjected to tradi- 
equipped with paint 
refurbish the town’s 


tional hazing, fraternity pledges 
brushes, hammers and saws 
churches. 

As a service club, Ohio Wesleyan’s Circle K club 
places heavy emphasis upon the community at large. In 
1954, a cancer fund drive suggested by George Gauthier, 
the Kiwanian chiefly responsible for the club’s ex- 
istence, was organized by Circle K among members of 
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the Ohio Wesleyan student body; it netted $1300. Each 
Sunday, with Circle K supervising, a high school 
gymnasium is opened to youngsters. Throughout the 
year, the students escort Children’s Home orphans to 
sports events. Clothing and blood drives and work at 
the Boy Scout camp have been among the club’s other 
activities. 

“Whatever friction might have existed between ‘town 
and gown,” says John Crites, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Delaware, “has been largely diminished 


by Circle K.” 





Circle K members discuss a forthcoming project with 
Dr. Frank J. Prout, who, as Interim President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, is “impressed by Circle K aims 


and achievements as a preparation for community life.” 


Something for the Girls 


a Y OTHER Tuesday night, Circle K members gather 
4 fraternity brothers and dormitory friends and go to 
a square dance. They jam into as few cars as will 
transport twenty-five men and drive nine miles south 
of Delaware to the Girls’ Industrial School, where girls 
from twelve to eighteen years old are interned by the 
state for misdemeanors ranging from truancy and 
promiscuity to grand larceny. The square dances, which 
are sponsored by Circle K, originated in 1953 at the 
request of Mrs. Evelyn R Ethell, directress of the school. 
and with the cooperation of the Red Cross in Delaware. 
They provide the girls’ only opportunity, other than 
family visits, for outside social contact. 

The industrial school grounds, bordering the 
Olentangy River, are spacious and well kept. There 


no walls around the area and no gates. A driveway 


aré 
leads to the administration building, where the uni- 
\ tv students park their cars and walk between twin 

of two-story brick cottages to the gymnasium. 
Inside, where the dance is held, wooden chairs are 


stationed against the wall. On a table at one end of the 
gymnasium, there is a large kettle of punch, a tray of 
cookies and paper cups. 

The men are met by some girls whose faces reflect 
experience too advanced for their years, others whose 
charm and intelligence seem quite incongruous with the 
surroundings. Their dresses, if not fashionably cut nor 
of expensive materials, are the best they own or can 
borrow. 

The girls are as demure on the one hand and out- 
spoken on the other as girls are likely to be demure 
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The Girls’ Industrial School is a state correctional 
institution located nine miles from Delaware. Twice a 
month, the school and Circle K sponsor a square dance 
for the girls at GIS and the men from Ohio Wesleyan. 








or outspoken, but all are on “best behavior.” Indeed, 
they are a select group, chosen on the basis of deport- 
ment from the hostess cottage of the evening. Each of 
the school’s twelve cottages, in turn, is placed in charge 
of a fortnightly square dance 

The college men mingle easily. Some couples join 
groups, while others prefer. to talk alone. When the 
dances were first introduced, this getting-acquainted 
period was a time for hard-luck stories—self-justifica- 
tion by the girls. But the men, forewarned by Mrs 
Ethell, responded with neither acceptance nor criticism 
Now, the question of personal history is seldom 
broached 

Refreshments are served, and afterward, with a Circle 
K member “calling” at the microphone and playing 
records, the young people form circles-of-eight on the 


gym floor, and the square dance begins. Generally, the 
ratio of men to girls is even, and only the two chaper- 
ones, employees of the school, are nonparticipants. But 
during Ohio Wesleyan examination periods, fewer men 
sometimes arrive than are expected, and some girls 
sit partnerless along the walls. 

The evening begins at seven o'clock and ends at nine, 
although the hour is not inflexible. Occasionally, if the 
men arrive late, the dance continues until nine-fifteen 
or nine-thirty. 

When the men leave for town, the girls return to 
their cottage. If they remain at the school and continue 
on good behavior, the same girls may have another 
social engagement twenty-four weeks hence. “We only 
wish,” said Brenda, a petite fifteen-year-old, “that the 


boys could come more often.” rHE END 


An Ohio Wesleyan student and his partner relax between dances in the Girls’ Industrial School gymnasium. 





CIRCLE K: a brief history 


cu K, like Kiwanis, is a service 
‘ organization It is a Kiwanis 
club on the college student level, 
organized and guided by Kiwanis. 


Circle K club 


Carthage, Illinois chartered the first 
at Carthage College 

-156 other clubs have arisen in the 
US, Canada and Hawaii. As shown 60}- 
Its sphere of service is the college, on the graph (right), Circle K’s 
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but it works actively in the commu- 
nity as well. In some cases, as with 
the Circle K club at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, it has achieved, through 
this dual service, a more harmoni- 
ous relationship between campus 
and community 

The idea of Circle K began with 
the founding of a Circle K fraternity 
at Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington, in 1936. Since 
1948, when the Kiwanis Club of 
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growth has been especially rapid 30\— 


during the past three years. In 1955, 
fifty-six clubs were chartered. 

At the Circle K convention in Sep- 
tember 1955, an appeal was made to 
unite Circle K clubs as Kiwanis and 
Key Clubs are united—on an Inter- 
national basis. The appeal was 
granted by the Kiwanis Internation- 
al Board of Trustees last October, 
and Circle K International came into 
existence. Since then, the first Cir- 











' - a 
948 «61949 «1950s 195 19952 1953 1954 1955 


cle K International bulletin has been 
published and mailed to 3000 Circle 
K club members. A department to 
service Circle K International is be- 
ing set up at the Kiwanis General 
Office in Chicago. THE END 
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By NEIL MacNEIL 


ARE critical days for the 


i ‘ame 
recommendations of the 


Hoover 
Commission. The next month will 
determine what will come of this 


two-year study of US governmental 
functions by a few hundred exvperts 
under the direction of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 

Two groups within the Eisenhower 
Administration have been studying 
the recommendations. One group is 
in the Department of Defense, di- 
rected first by Charles A. Coolidge 
of Boston, and now by F. S. Bryant 
of San Francisco; the other, dealing 
with other departments and agencies, 
is under the supervision of Meyer 
Kestnbaum, of Chicago. Meanwhile, 
241 bills that implement recom- 
mendations or parts of recommenda- 
tions introduced into the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-fourth Congress 
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are up for consideration at the pres- 
ent session. 

In all, the Second Hoover Com- 
mission made 314 recommendations. 
Of these, about forty-five per cent 
could be carried out by presidential 
or departmental directives. The re- 
mainder need legislation of one sort 
or another. If all of the 
mendations were implemented, the 
Hoover Commission estimates that 
they would result in savings of 
$5,000,000,000 yearly, the return to 
the treasury of about $6,000,000,000 
in capital of business-type enter- 
and greater governmental 
efficiency. Hoover himself has said 
that the Hoover program would 
assure the balancing of the budget, 
make possible a large cut in taxes, 
and also provide a substantial reduc- 
tion in the national debt. 


recom- 


prises, 


While these are certainly worthy 
objectives, the record to date of the 
implementation of the Second Com- 
mission’s recommendations has not 
matched that of the first. There are 
various reasons for this; some are 
inherent in the timing of the recom- 
mendations and in the differences 
between the two Commissions. 

The First Commission made its 
reports to a long session of Con- 
gress, with the result that it was able 
to get action on many of them be- 
fore adjournment. The Second made 
its reports to a short session—and 
late in that session at that—so that 
the committees of Congress to which 
the reports had been referred had no 
time to consider, let alone act on, 
them before adjournment. 

Then there are important differ- 
ences between the two Commissions 
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the kind of recommendations 
they made 

The First Commission was set up 
by of Congress to 
promote economy and efficiency in 


Many of these agencies 


and 


unanimous act 
government 
had expanded greatly and others had 
come into existence because of con- 
ditions caused by the Great Depres- 
sion and the defense of 
World War II. It seems to be a prin- 


ciple of government 


demands 


true at least in 


the United States,-that it is easier 
to create or expand a bureau of 
government than it is later to con- 


The Commis- 
definitely 
itself to an 


to abolish it 
jurisdiction 
and it 


tract 
ion’'s 


limited 


o! 
was 


confined 





inquiry into the structure of agen- 
the and the 
efliciency did 
It did not 
that it had author- 
ity to recommend the abolition of an 
that it found 
useless 

The First 
recommendations 
196 


chain of command 
ol 


matters ol 


operations It not 
go into 


Tf el 


policy 
for instance 
agency to be obsolete 
ol 


> 


Commission made 273 
Within five years, 
had bes 
in part 
adopted 


economile 


of these n adopted in 
and a number more 
The 
totalled 
are difficult 


were the 


whole ol 
have been 
ulting 


many billions, but they 


since re- 


have 
to calculate, for no soone1 
major ones adopted than the Korean 
Wat the Cold Was 
and the budget rose 
000.000.0000 a 
Even now, the budget 
$60,000,000,000, 


recommendations of the Commission 


and were upon 

from $40,- 
to $75,000,000,000 
is still 


although 


Us 
yeal 
more 
than the 
pi oduced greater efficiency 


The success of the First Hoover 
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Commission made the Second Com- 
inevitable. Again, it 
voted by unanimous action of Con- 
The Second 
however, got larger authority 
permitted to enter the field of policy 
It was definitely to 
competition 
It was not 


mission was 


gress Commission, 
It was 
instructed in- 
vestigate government 
with private enterprise 
only permitted to recommend direc- 
tives and legislation, but even con- 
stitutional amendments, if it thought 
they were needed 
When the Second 
acted in matters of policy, it entered 


Commission 


the field of controversy at the same 
However, the bulk its 
do not 


time of 


recommendations involve 
not in themselves 
The Citizens Com- 


mittee for the Hoover Report, a bi- 


policy and are 


controversial 


partisan group of leading: Americans, 

estimates that eighty-four per cent 

of them are noncontroversial 
Clarence Francis, heads 


who the 








Citizens Committee, explains that 
no one expects anyone to accept all 
of the recommendations. Rather, he 
suggests, each person should sup- 
port the recommendations that he 
favors. Every recommendation, he 
adds, was voted by members of both 
political parties. True, there 
differences within the Commissions 
on some, and there were formal dis- 
sents. But these, he explains, were 
to be expected in a free country and 
are not more numerous than are 
those of the Supreme Court 

Both of the Hoover Commissions 
were organized in the same way and 
functioned in much the same man- 
ner. Each had twelve commission- 


were 











ers: four named by the President, 
four by the Vice-President, and 
four by the Speaker of the House 
The First Commission included six 


Republicans and six Democrats; the 
Second, seven Republicans and five 
Neither ever divided on 
political lines, and the first action of 
each was to pick Hoover as chair- 
Both worked in similar ways 


Democrats. 


man 
Each had a small administrative and 
staff, 
was made on the areas to investigat« 


research and once a decision 


the actual studies were turned over 
The First 
with the 


] 


1 agen- 


to task forces of experts 
dealt 
operations of departments anc 
cies, the Second with the functions 
of government lending, 
transportation, medical services, pro- 


Commission largely 


such as 
curement, et cetera. 

No account of the Hoover Com- 
missions would do justice to them 
without reference to the leadership 
of their chairman. Even at eighty 
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years of age, Hoover was both in- 
defatigable and inspiring. Drawing 
on his wide acquaintance, he was 
able to get hundreds of leading citi- 
zens and experts to contribute their 
services to the task forces, and he 
set an example of industry and serv- 
ice by working day and night, seven 
days a week. He met with the task 
forces. He studied their reports. He 
removed roadblocks. He was always 
patient and encouraging. But he left 
them free to do their jobs. 

His one instruction to them was 
to find the facts, and make their 
recommendations on those facts. 
When the task forces made their re- 
ports to the Commission, he helped 


The next month will tell the 
outcome of many 
recommendations made by the 
Second Hoover Commission after 
an intensive two-year 


search into the intricate 


functions of US Government. 


to digest them for the Commission 
and presided at the Commission 
meetings that considered and passed 
on them. He let every Commissioner 
have his full say and helped to com- 
pose differences when they arose. At 
the final session of the Second Com- 
mission, his eleven colleagues joined 
in a testimonial to his fairness and 
wisdom. 

While the task forces were 
pointed by the Commissions 
acted for them, the Commissions in 
turn were not obligated to accept 
all the recommendations of the task 
forces, and in fact did not. Only one 
task force report was accepted in 
full by the Second Commission, that 
on the business organization of the 
Department of Defense. The Com- 
missioners, all men of wide public 
experience, drew on their own 
knowledge and on the findings of 
their staff as well as on the findings 
of the task forces in making their 


ap- 
and 
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own reports to Congress. The result 
is that some of the Commission re- 
ports differ widely from the cor- 
responding task force reports, the 
outstanding example being the Com- 


mission report on water resources 
and power. 
The Second Commission made 


thirty-nine reports to Congress— 
counting each Commission and each 
task force report as one—and make 
a grand total of more than 3,390,000 
words. They are encyclopedic in 
scope and are indeed the widest and 
deepest study of the American gov- 
ernment in action since the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia. 
The reports are a mine of valuable 
and interesting data on government, 
much of it not available elsewhere. 

The reports tell a story of waste 
and extravagance, of duplication and 
inefficiency, of overlapping agencies 
and red-tape. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that, the Commis- 
sion never referred to a_ federal 
employee except to praise him. It 
recognized that the system, not 
federal employees, was to blame. 

The Second Commission disclosed, 
for instance, that twenty-six federal 
departments and agencies engage in 
medical services, and that these 
services cost more than $4,000,000,- 
000 yearly. It also found that the 
federal government has taken re- 
sponsibility for all or part of the 
medical care of 30,000,000 people. 

It revealed that 104 agencies of the 
federal government are engaged in 
lending public money or in insuring 
or in guaranteeing activities. They 
employ more than 40,000, they have 
$16,900,000,000 invested in them and 
have the right to call on the treasury 
for $14,100,000,000 more. 

It disclosed that the federal gov- 
ernment spends more than $3,000,- 
000,000 a year on the transportation 
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Reader’s Digest. 


with 
research 


of persons and property, and yet has 
no coordinated national transporta- 
tion policy. 

It found legal staffs functioning in 
almost every one of the more than 
1900 agencies of government without 
effective coordination, varying from 
one lawyer in some agencies to 4400 
in the Department of Defense. The 
Department of Justice, which is sup- 
posed to be the chief legal staff of 
the government, has 1773 lawyers. 

It revealed that the federal gov- 
ernment produces $2,000,000,000 of 
surplus personal property yearly and 
disposes of this at a return of from 
five cents to seven cents on the cost 
dollar. Most of this is produced by 
the Department of Defense. The 
bulk of it could be saved by better 


procurement. 


Ir pisctosep that the federal gov- 
ernment owns: and operates more 
than 3900 business-type enterprises 
in competition with private enter- 
prise. It located 2500 in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It put the capital 
invested in them at $15,000,000,000. 

It found that the federal govern- 
ment owns or leases storage space 
of 1,364,000,000 square feet at an 
annual cost of more than $3,500,000,- 
000. This would be equivalent to 
31,000 acres; yet there is no effort to 
coordinate it and it lacks modern 
management. 

It calculated that by the end of 
fiscal year 1956, the United States 
will have spent $58,000,000,000 in 
military and foreign aid since the 
end of World War II. It found thirty- 
four agencies directly or indirectly 
engaged in these activities. 

This kind of listing could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, and this 
is the kind of data on which the 
Commission made its recommenda- 
tions 

The recommendations are equally 
interesting. We can only take a 
glimpse at them in a report of this 
sort. Hoover was asked which one 
he considered the most important. 
He replied that the one proposing 
a senior civil service was his choice, 
for it would mean that the govern- 
ment could get and hold capable em- 
ployees. The administration of the 
government, he said, cannot be bet- 
ter than those who make it function. 

The Second Commission also rec- 
ommended the setting up of an 
administrative court to which all 
persons could appeal from the efforts 
of the bureaucrats of regulatory 
agencies to push people about. 

It proposed methods of lightening 

(see HOOVER page 42) 
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A Picture Story by JACK B. KEMMERER 


4b MOST young Americans, the winning of the West 
a tale of embattled 


of deadly Indian 


heroes with notched guns: 


ambushes: of scouts, frontiersmen, 


sherifis and 
knife and bow and arrow 


gamblers, outlaws vigilantes who fought 
and died with pi tol 
But to those who delve deeply and thouchtfully into 


West, one 


It is the figure of a man 


the pages telling of pioneer days in the Fa 
figure probably looms above all 
garbed in the coarse robe and cow! of a Franciscan fria1 

Fathe 


1784) labored afoot up and down California’s thousand 


Junipero Serra—who for fifteen years (1769- 


miles of mountains, valleys and desert to bring God to 
man and man to God 
Father Serra killed no Indians 


Instead of a gun, he carried 


He subdued them with 
baptism rather than arms 
a Bible, and with great patience he and his handful of 
fellow Franciscans converted thousands of Indians from 
savagery to civilization. With their help, he built twenty- 
The 


pueblos, and the pueblos became cities 


missions became 
San Francisco, 


one missions in the wilderness 


With the Spanish conquerers came Spanish 
missionaries, whe, while replacing savagery with 


eivilization, built these 


Monuments 
to Old 


California 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara and other cities 
rew from the seed sown by Father Serra. 

The missions in themselves were the beginning of 
California; they planted the first farms and orchards 
harvested the first crops, raised the first livestock. The 

t industry tallow vats, 
looms, and carpenter and blacksmith shops. When the 
traders came, they went to the missions; when the mili- 
tary wanted food, money, clothing, the missions supplied 
it; weary travelers sought shelter for the night in them 
The first schools, the first fiestas, the weddings, the 
christenings, even the first bullfights, were held at the 


began in mission tanneries, 


missions 

Today, in various stages of repair or ruin, California’s 
twenty-one missions remain. Now a few minutes or a 
couple of hours apart on the Camino Real (The King’s 
Highway), sometimes known as US 101, the missions 
invite you to share their memories of the time when 
they were a full day’s travel apart, and a state was being 


born. THE END 





Destroyed at different times by flood 
earthquake and fire, the Mission Santa 
Clara de Asis was first built in Santa 


Clara in 1777 by the Franciscans. After 
its tranefer, later, to Jesuit author- 


ity, the mission operated as a college 
for more than seventy-five yearer Now it 
has become the college's campus chapel. 
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Overlooking the town of Santa Barbara 
is the Mission Santa Barbara, built in 
1786 and called “Queen of the Missions.” 
It is the only mission to remain in con- 
stant occupation by the Franciscan Order 
from the date of its feunding to the 
present time. As a result the building 
closely resembles its original appearance. 


The graves of Fathers Serra, who estab- 
lished the first nine missions; Lausen, 
who founded most of the others; and 
Crespi, whose diary is a priceless docu- 
ment, are at the Mission San Carlos Bor- 
romeo de Carmelo. This mission was built 
in 1770 at Monterey and moved to its 
present location at Carmel a year later. 
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(Left) The San Luis Rey chapel at San Antonio was 


maintained by the Mission San Luis Rey, which was 
named after a 13th century King of France, Louis IX. 
The chapel is still used by Indians for worship 
(Right) The Mission Santa Cruz, established in 1791, 
declined quickly through competition with Branci- 
forte, a civilian community a few miles away. Today, 


Santa Cruz covers the mission site and Branciforte. 


of the little Danish village of Solvang is 
Ines (1804), now a monastery of the 
1840's, Cal- 


Just east 
Mission Santa 
Capuchin friars. At Santa Ines, in the 
ifornia’s first college and boarding school was estab- 
lished, first unde: the Franciscans and then under 
the Christian Brothers. Its historical museum, with 
a highly regarded collection of vestments, is said 


to be one 


of the finest among the missions. 








1 by Chuck Kessler 


 Bptcves Cy Boushele, traffic bu- 
A reau chief of the Oshkosh, Wis- 
department, had a 
Oshkosh’s 
business district was being strangled 
by traffic jams, and he had to find 
hadn’t the man- 


consin police 


rough problem recently 


out why. But he 
power for a thorough traffic survey, 
so he decided to do the unorthodox 
He turned to the 
“Here's 
for your city,” he said to the 
kosh Youth Council 
The members of the ( 


range in age from fourteen to eigh- 


town’s teen-agers 
a chance to do a 


real job 
Osh- 


‘ouncil, who 


teen, then rallied nearly two hun- 
dred high school students, stationed 
them at ke three 
days and nights, had them question 


points, and, for 


every motorist who parked in their 
parking 


area on his driving and 


habits. The information they gath- 
ered enabled the police to develop 
and off- 
street parking that has sizably eased 
the Oshkosh congestion. 

“Those kids saved the city $28,000,” 
“That's 
what it would have cost us to get a 


a system of parking meters 


Captain Boushele declares 


professional traffic survey done by 
an outside organization.” 
This sort of thing is happening all 





over Wisconsin. Just lately, a Red 
Cross bloodmobile came to the farm- 
ing center of Lake Mills. For a week 
Youth 
Council sent out a team of young- 
sters to clean the windshields of 
every car parked in town. They then 
inserted under the windshield wiper 
a card that a Council member himself 
printed. It read: “Your windshield 
has been cleaned through the cour- 
tesy of the Lake Mills Youth Coun- 
cil in hopes that you may see your 
way clear to go to the bloodmobile.” 

During a recent election in Fort 
Atkinson, the Youth Council staged 
a full-scale get-out-the-vote drive. 
The girls acted as baby sitters while 
the boys drove the prospective vot- 
ers to the polls. 

In the state capital at Madison, 
more than six hundred high school 
pupils piled into trucks at seven 


before it arrived, the local 
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Wiscensin’s Youth Councils are giving young people throughout the state an opportunity to help... 


By DONALD ROBINSON 


o'clock one morning, and went to 
prearranged points. Then, block by 
block, they moved on foot, picking 
up every piece of trash in the streets, 
the yards, playgrounds and parks. 
In some of the worst areas of town, 
they even painted people’s fences, 
contributing the paint themselves 
Everywhere you turn in Wiscon- 
sin today, you find youth councils 
projects 


doing man-sized jobs in 


specifically designed to benefit their 


communities As seventeen-yecr- 
old Bill Steiger, the president of the 
Oshkosh Youth Council, expressed 
it “We don’t go after things with 


the attitude of what-we can get, but 
what we can give.” 

On the state and local levels in 
Wisconsin, these youth councils are 
receiving strong official backing. 
Governor Walter J. Kohler told me, 
“Here in Wisconsin, we are making 
a planned effort to capitalize on the 
good qualities which are latent in all 
young people, and which sym- 
pathetic understanding and guidance 
can develop. If their activities are 
directed toward creative good works 


in the community, their potential for 


These teen-agers 


civic betterment is almost un- 
limited.” 

The Wisconsin youth councils can 
be aptly described as “junior gov- 
ernments.” Any town may 
one. They consist of delegates, none 
older than nineteen, usually elected 
by the student councils, “Y's,” Scout 


troops, church clubs and all the other 


have 


juvenile groups in town. Their mis- 
sion is to mobilize young people to 
help themselves, their elders and 
their communities. Sometimes the 
council members work -on a project 
themselves. More often, they appeal 
to all local teen-agers for assistance, 
depending upon their voluntary co- 
operation to get things done. 

These Wisconsin councils resulted 
from activities at summer play- 
grounds, such as the one directed in 
1943 by Dorothy Brown in Madison. 
The idea of coordinating different 
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youth groups proved so felicitous 
that later that year several young- 
sters invited representatives of all 
juvenile organizations in the city to 
join them in forming the Madison 
Youth Council. 

This first youth council became 
the voice of Madison youth. It held 
frequent meetings in the City Coun- 
cil chambers and soon was partic- 
ipating in Community Chest drives, 
safety campaigns and public service 
projects ranging all the way from 
planting four hundred twelve-foot 
trees as a windbreak on the Monona 
Public Golf Course to investigating 
obscene literature on the news- 
stands. 

Madison’s experience came up for 
discussion at a state-sponsored con- 
ference on children and youth in 
April 1951. Some of the teen-agers 
present decided to set up councils in 
their own towns, and inside of four 
months they had marshalled enough 
support to establish a state-wide 
organization, the Wisconsin Youth 
Committee for Community Youth 
Participation 

“We believe,” they said in a pub- 
lic statement of aims, “that we, 
American youth, should assume our 


rights and responsibilities by ac- 
tively participating in civic affairs 
and community planning.” 

Under the leadership of the State 
Youth Committee, a drive was 
launched to form regional and local 
youth councils, and today there are 
no less than ten district youth com- 
mittees, four county youth councils 
and twenty-six city youth councils 
in operation. They represent or- 
ganizations with a combined mem- 
bership of more than 60,000 teen- 
agers. 

These councils will try almost 
anything. The summer before last, 
the Aztalan Museum, a small rebuilt 
church two miles outside of Lake 
Mills where wonderful relics of by- 
gone Aztec days are kept, was un- 
able to stay open more than one day 
a week. The local Youth Council 
approached Curator Albert Kracht 
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«++ cope with adult-level preblems and needs that are of vital importance to their communities. 


and offered to get some youngsters 
to help out as attendants, free. 

Some of the members of the coun- 
cil didn’t take too kindly to spend- 
ing summer days indoors, but they 
voted for the project, and from one 
to five, five days a week, high school 
girls acted as attendants, two a day. 

Recently Glenn Rindfleisch, 
nineteen-year-old president of the 
Lake Mills Council, seeing that there 
was only one public trash basket for 
the entire population of 2500 people, 
located fifteen discarded fifty-gallon 
oil drums. He and the members of 
the Council painted them white. 
Then they formally donated them to 
the city. The citizens would be 
ashamed not to use them. 

Not long ago, Charles Safford, the 
director of Special Education for the 
city of Eau Claire, sought out the 
Eau Claire Youth Council. “Would 
you boys and girls be willing to do 
something for a bunch of handi- 
capped children?” he asked. 

The Youth Council said, “You 
name it. We'll do it.” And so every 
Friday evening, Youth Council dep- 
uties take handicapped children, 
who attend a special boarding school 
in Eau Claire, to the bus depot and 


aren't delinquent 


see to it that they get on the right 
buses to go home. Now, for the 
first time, the handicapped tots can 
spencd| week ends with their parents. 
In Rhinelander, the Youth Coun- 
cil, in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Office, set up 
a free employment service for the 
boys and girls in the town. Rhine- 
lander is chiefly a farm and vaca- 
tion area. Resort owners were urged 
to hire local youngsters. In 1954, 
140 kids obtained jobs in resorts 
and 561 on farms during the harvest. 
Last year, 215 were placed in the 
resorts and 650 on the farms. 
Teen-age driving has gotten a lot 
of attention from the youth councils. 
The Madison group induced the 
Board of Education to start a regular 
“behind the wheel” driving course. 
And the West Allis Youth Council 
(see TEEN-AGERS page 43) 
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Soe January 23, the Kiwanis Club 
4 of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
gathered as usual for its Monday 
But the meeting was not 


usual one 


meeting 
to be a 

International President J. A. 
was there. So were Inter- 

Trustee Walter Patenge 
Michigan: International 
Secretary O. E. “Pete” Peterson; 
Past International President Ben 
Dean, a member of the Grand Rapids 


Raney 
national 


of Lansing, 


club; and several district officers. 
Grace Rane Susan Dean and 
Maurine Peterson were lunching 
with other Kiwanis ladies in an 


adjoining room, and Ben Dean’s son, 
Ben, Jr., and Fred 
Zwald, were seated nearby. 

The luncheon was over and time 


his son-in-law, 


for the program had arrived. Every- 
the audience — except Ben 
Dean — knew that this was not just 
another Kiwanis luncheon. It 
Ben Dean Day! 

Secretary Pete had come from the 
General Office in Chicago to partic- 
ipate in the program, and President 


one in 


was 


Jack was to make the speech of the 
day. Thinking that the gathering of 
some 300 Kiwanians and their guests 
was there to greet the International 
president, Ben Dean had _ volun- 
teered to introduce him. The homage 
to Ben Jack's 
speech as a 

Ben 
to begin his 


was to be done afte 
surprise 
approached the 


introduction. He 


microphone 
had 
only uttered a few sentences when 
he slumped at the podium. President 
Raney and Dr. Jack Hoogerhyde, 
who had been sitting on eithe 
of Ben, sprang forward and let him 
gently to the floor. Other doctors in 


the audience rushed to his side, but 


side 


it was too late: Ben Dean’s second 
heart attack in four years had been 
fatal. And he had slipped out of 
this life as quietly and as unostenta- 
tiously as he had lived — never 
knowing that the program was in 


his honor 
A short prayer was said and the 
few sec- 


meeting adjourned. In a 


onds, one of the truly great spirits 
of our organization had gone on to 
join the immortals of Kiwanis. As 
Pete Peterson said later, “It 
like a blessed benediction to a most 
useful there, among 
family and Kiwanis friends, in his 
beloved Grand Rapids, Ben Dean 
had passed on 

He was known, of course, as “Mr. 
Kiwanis” in Grand Rapids. He joined 
the Grand Rapids club in 1928. 
Elected president to fill a vacancy 
in 1931, he was re-elected in 1932. 
He was lieutenant governor in 1934, 


was 


caree! for 
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THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


and district governor the following 
year. His training in International 
affairs began in 1936, when he was 
chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Publicity. In 1939, he was 
elected to the first of two terms as 
International Trustee; then he be- 
came International Treasurer. It 
was at the special delegate repre- 
sentation in Chicago in 1944—Wwar- 
time substitute for the convention— 
that Ben was elected the twenty- 
‘eighth International president. 
During his year as International 
president, there was a_ greater 
growth in membership than in any 
previous year over two decades. 
There was also a greater gain in 
new clubs than in any year since 
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BEN DEAN 
1890-1956 





1928. One of the highlights in Ben’s 
year was the historic San Francisco 
Conference. The United States in- 
vited Kiwanis to attend, so Ben had 
the responsibility of selecting a 
consultant and two con- 
sultants from the organization. 

Following the death of Roe Fulk- 
erson —the scribe of Kiwanis — in 
1949, Ben wrote the preface to Roe’s 
My Personal Pages and in 1952 took 
over Roe’s job of editorial writer 
for The Kiwanis Magazine. One of 
his editorials, on the topic of citizen- 
ship, brought him an award from 
the Freedoms Foundation. 

I met Ben Dean for the first time 
at the 1940 International convention 
in Minneapolis. I had gone to the 


associate 




















hotel room of Dr. C. Paul “Doc” 
White, Sr., immediate past governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
to solicit support for Mark Smith, 


who was a candidate for Inter- 
national president. Ben came in 
while “Doc” and I were talking, 


and we chatted for an hour or more. 
He impressed me as a man of keen 
discernment and unusual sincerity. 

At the council meeting the follow- 
ing fall, I heard him deliver a 
diplomatic masterpiece on the retire- 
ment of Fred. C. W. Parker, who was 
then International secretary. Then 
at the International convention in 
Cleveland in 1942, when I went on 
the International Board of Trustees 
as a freshman member, he took me 
in tow and guided me as skillfully 
and affectionately as would an older 
brother. From then until the Atlan- 
tic City convention in 1946, when he 
retired from the Board, Ben, Don 
Rice (International president in 
1943-1944) and I were constant Ki- 
wanis companions. Ben’s agency, in 
fact, has handled the advertising 
for my company, so our relationship 
has remained warm and constant 
throughout the years. 

It has been said of Ben Dean that 
“he was a man of strong principles 
and never hesitated to defend them.” 
True, but not enough. His convic- 
tions were based upon exceptionally 
high ideals; and his defense of them, 


—a tribule to 
the late Ben Dean 


By HAMILTON HOLT 


Past International President (1945-1946) 
Past International 
President Ben Dean’s successor 
reealls that Ben was a 
prodigious worker 
and “a man who had 
the ... faculty of 
eutting through the smeke and 


fog of discussion.” 
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while quick and determined, was in 
all events quiet, kindly and con- 
siderate of the other fellow’s point 
of view. 

As International trustee and treas- 
urer, I worked with him hour after 
hour, year after year, and never 
saw him lose perspective or fail to 
work carefully but surely toward 
the high goals he thought Kiwanis 
should achieve. During the war 
years he battled as hard as any 
general in the field for Kiwanis aid 
to the war effort. Yet, he labored 
valiantly at the same time to keep 
the American public aware of the 
danger of losing our traditional way 
of life, including the private enter- 
prise system. He willing to 
make any sacrifice to help win the 
wars and get our boys back home, 


was 


but he wanted no part of socialism 
in the process. He was a prodigious 
worker and could assimilate more 
information on a greater variety of 
subjects than any man I ever knew. 
He had the unusual faculty of cutting 
through the smoke and fog of dis- 
cussion, and getting straight to the 
heart of the problem at hand. Sev- 
International committee chair- 
men and two fellow Board 
members who unwittingly allowed 
unsatisfactory suggestions to creep 
into their programs came to know 
quickly and surely the sharp in- 
tellect that was Ben Dean’s. Yet his 
logical arguments, always delivered 


eral 
one or 


in quiet, resonant, gentle tones, 
never offended. 
Ben was asked to write the in- 


scription for the pedestal that sup- 
ports the bust of Roe Fulkerson, 
now reposing in the library at the 
General Office in Chicago. The in- 
scription is so typical of Ben’s own 
personality and characteristics that 
I quote it here: “Scribe of Kiwanis. 
The personality of the magazine 
His personal pages and convention 
speeches have enriched our lives 
with laughter and inspiration. Master 
of words that sing and chuckle and 
He understands people, 
them with all of their 
His kindly, humorous 
chiding has made us better Ki- 
wanians.” How well these words 
describe Ben Dean himself. It is a 
great loss to Kiwanis that all of 
our members did not know Ben 
intimately. It is a greater loss to 
Kiwanians of the future, who will 
not know him at all. 

Ben Dean was born at Tekonsha, 
Michigan on October 3, 1890. He 
was educated in the Tekonsha 
schools and at Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, where his interest and 


admonish. 
and loves 
frailties. 


ability in English won him an assist- 
ant instructorship while he was still 
a student. 

He began his professional life as 
a newspaperman, becoming city 
editor of the Coldwater, Michigan 
Reporter in 1908 and later a re- 
porter and city editor of the Grand 
Rapids Herald, which was owned by 
the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg. Though extremely busy as a 
city editor in 1912, Ben nevertheless 
took time off to court and ma-ry 
a young lady from Monroe, Mich- 
igan — Miss Susan Buck. The mar- 
riage produced two children — Ben, 
Jr. and Virginia. Both are married. 
Ben Jr. has four children; Virginia, 
three. 

Ben left the newspaper business 
in 1914 to enter the advertising field. 
He became proprietor of his 
own agency in 1918. had 
a large clientele among leading com- 
mercial, industrial and financial in- 
stitutions of Western Michigan. 

Ben’s was a many-sided person- 
ality. He did not confine his civic 
and community activities to Kiwanis 
alone. He was, at one time or an- 
other, trustee of his church, super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, 
chairman of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross, president of 
the board of education, and presi- 
dent of his town’s chamber of com- 
merce. He was an authority on Grand 
Rapids furniture and once wrote a 
book on the history of it. You might 
say that Ben Dean was identified, 
either actively or as a participant, 
with every worthwhile, progressive 
movement in his state and nation. 

I am told that one of the songs 
used at the meeting in Grand Rap- 
ids on the day of Ben’s death was: 





sole 
Soon he 


Men of Kiwanis, 

In fellowship meet we today. 

Strong are the friendships 

Which bind us along life’s way. 

Mem’ries shall linger 

Of happy hours passed here with 
you. 

May all our fond dreams 

As “builders” come true. 


This was one of Ben’s favorite 
Kiwanis songs. It speaks eloquently 
of his attitude toward the men of 
Kiwanis. 

Surely Plato would be pleased to 
know that toward the end of the 
twentieth century a man named 
Ben Dean would read, understand 
and strive manfully to give purpose 
to these words: 

“The measure of a man is determined 
by the road of his longing and the 
quality of his soul.” THE END 
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fer the arts. 


By W. BRUCE BELL 


observed 
Nothing is 


landing 


editorial pi 
more irprising to inget 
in San Francisco th: the attraction 
that musi have for all 
class« in th community.’ The 
writer went on to asi Who shall 
savy what may be the influence of thi 
most refined of all the art in sub- 
duing the rough asperity of manne! 
which must be expected to prevail in 
a society constituted as ours has 
beet! 
The judicious and far 


tor who wrote thos V« 


ighted edi- 
rds was one 
of the first to recognize and encour- 
age a stirring of cultural ambition 
in the mushrooming frontier town 
It should be noted that this was 
barely a vear after the first mad 
influx of gold-seeking adventurers. 
As perhaps the editor knew, the first 
fifteen years of American occupation 
were to cast the die of San Fran- 
cisco’s future. Out of this “rough 
asperity” that found relaxation in 
Shakespeare and grand opera has 
grown a great uninhibited city with 
a passionate devotion to the arts 

To most observers, early San 
Francisco seemed destined to go the 
way of all bonanza towns. All the 
bad features were present, magni- 
fied to 
cause it had burst into being more 


enormous proportions be- 


violently and on a much larger scale 
than any other Western frontier. 
Living conditions were bad, and gold 
was cheaper than drinking water. 
The population was overwhelmingly 
masculine, once described by Ber- 
nard De Voto as “frenzied, dream- 
bound and nightmare-led, herd- 


The young city by the Gelden Gate showed early her desire 


Within the decade following the Gold Rush, twenty- 


twe different Shakespearean plays were staged in her theaters, 


The saga 


FRANCISCO 


Part 3: 


minded, violent, and at the end of a 
grub stake ‘ 

The Vigilantes arose, as they did 
in every Western town, to replace 
lawlessness with a reign of the rifle 
and the noose. The first “Committee” 
vas organized in 1851, and a second 
and more powerful one in 1856. 
Their method of preserving law and 
order was traditional: Give a man 

fair trial before he was hanged. 
Often they hanged the real criminal, 
but in practice this was not so im- 
portant as discouraging a repetition 
of his crime. At one time, the Com- 
mittee enrollment reached 3500. 
And in San Francisco’s first turbu- 
lent years, the quick 
fraught decisions of the Vigilantes 
constituted its only enforceable law. 

The Argonauts demanded enter- 


emotion- 


tainment almost as soon as they de- 
manded saloons and newspapers. In 
Spanish times, public amusements 
were limited to fandangoes, horse 
races and an occasional bullfight. 
All that was changed when the 
Forty-Niners rushed in. Drama and 
music became a vital part of the 
Yankee way of life. Performers of 
every type flocked to the city; any 
act under the sun found a generous 
and responsive audience, provided 
it was honestly presented. (This 
attitude on the part of San Francis- 
cans seems not to have changed 
with the years, which accounts for 
its long-time reputation as a won- 
derful show-town. ) 

The first theatrical stage in the 
rough brawling town was merely the 
crude platform of a gambling saloon. 
Yet out of this atmosphere emerged 
many a singer and dancer who later 
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became the toast of the town and a 
national favorite. It was in the Bella 
Union that Lotta Crabtree began her 
fabulous career as a child star. The 
affectionate miners showered her 
with gold nuggets and coins, even 
gold watches. Managed and strictly 
chaperoned by a curmudgeon of a 
mother, who sat nightly at a ring- 
side table, she accumulated and 
wisely invested a fortune. When she 
died in 1924, at the age of seventy, she 
left an estate estimated at $4,000,000. 

After Lotta retired from the stage, 
she presented a memorial fountain 
to the city that had contributed most 
to her fame. Lotta’s Fountain is a 
tall cast-iron shaft ornamented with 
lion heads and brass medallions de- 
picting scenes of California history, 
and with a fountain at its base. It 
stands on Market Street diagonally 
across from the Palace Hotel-—a 
grown-up city’s memento of the ex- 
travagant years of its youth. 

In their thirst for relaxation and 
amusement, the immigrants turned 
to anything that would supply an 
evening’s diversion. Minstrelsy was 
first introduced by Stevenson’s 
Volunteers and remained a favorite 
entertainment. French vaudeville 
was popular; so were Chinese or- 
chestras, Spanish dancing companies, 
ballets and pantomime. Audiences 
delighted in dog and pony shows, 
farces, tumbling acts, tight-rope 
walkers, and tricks with cannon 
balls. They went wild over Mazeppa 

a history-making play in which 
the hero is tied to a horse that zig- 
zags high up a perilous ramp at the 
rear of the stage. They applauded 
the notorious Lola Montez in the 
series of suggestive wriggles she ad- 
vertised as a Spider Dance. 


Aut tuese forms of entertainment 
were supported in any well-popu- 
lated center where there was plenty 
of money and little restraint. But 
the surprising thing about San Fran- 
cisco was its quick acceptance of 
legitimate theater. It is easy to agree 
with Charles Caldwell Dobie when 
he says, “One might think that a 
people living so sensationally would 
have enough drama in their every- 
day lives to have made them indif- 
ferent to the strut of tinsel tragedy.” 

The first real play reached San 
Francisco in January of 1850. Sheri- 
dan Knowles’ The Wife filled to 
capacity a second-story room called 
Washington Hall, above Foley’s 
Saloon on the Plaza, which is now 
Portsmouth Square. In October of 
that year, a stock company arrived 
to give the city its first sustained 


¥ 4, 


. 
4 Tilustrated by Fred Steffen 
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dramatic season, with such variety 


as Damon and Pythias, Dumb Belle, 


Othello, and Loan of a Lover 

One historian has this to say of the 
theater-going San Franciscans: “In 
the attitude of San Francisco’s audi- 
ences toward the dramatic profes- 


sion there is discovered a note of 
fondness which one seeks for in vain 
in the reminiscences of the stage of 


other cities.” Hubert Howe Bancroft 
has also noted that “When theatrical 
performances of the better sort were 
offered, there 
in the patronage of the gaming 
table 


was a marked decline 


and liquor saloons 


Within months, the raw young 
town was enticing the best talent 
away from the great theatrical cen- 
ters of the world The celebrated 
Mrs. Kirby came to be followed by 
the Starks, the Mestayers, the 
Bakers, the Thornes, the Booths, and 
the Chapmans. The latter were a 
brother and sister who traced thei: 
histrionic ancestry as far back as 
William Shakespeare’s own com- 
pany. Edwin Booth, who was to be- 


come the greatest Hamlet of all time, 
served his apprenticeship as a young 
actor and banjo-player in the min- 
ing country. The Argonauts 
listened to plays in English, in Span- 
ish, in French, and in German 
Within the first decade following 
the arrival of the Forty-Niners, no 
different 


eleven come- 


-camp 


fewer than twenty-two 
Shakespearean plays 
dies, seven tragedies and four his- 
were presented in the thea- 
San Francisco Hamlet, 
Macbeth and 


ovel 


tories 
ters ol 
Othello, and 
Juliet played and 
Richard III became an inexhaustible 


Romeo 


over, and 


favorite 


San Francisco's affection for the 
stage and its people grew into a 
legend. Through the years it has 
made its own contribution to the 


theatrical world, sending forth such 
diversely talented artists as Blanche 
Bates David Warfield, Nance 
O'Neill, David Belasco, Laura Hope 
Crews, Edna Wallace Hopper, Isa- 
dora Duncan and Ina Claire 

A positive epidemic of theater- 
building struck San Francisco in the 
1850's. There were the Lyric, the 
Casino, the Adelphi, the Metro- 
politan, the- American, the Lyceum 
and the Atheneum, and, in quick 
succession, fewer than three 
Jenny Linds, although the 
they honored never went west of the 
Mississippi. The picture is com- 
plicated by the series of fires that 
destroyed many of the theaters al- 
most as soon as they were built. 
Many were rebuilt under a new 


no 
singer 


name, or retained the name and 
chose a new location. 

Just as some individuals are said 
to be particularly prone to accidents, 
San Francisco in its raucous early 


years seemed determined to catch on 


fire. The city organized volunteer 
fire brigades, and made such service 
a badge of social prestige. Rival 


companies had their distinctive uni- 
their outfits made a 
every parade. The 


trumpet, and 


forms, and 
bright 


chief carried a 


spot in 
silve1 
engines were drawn by snow-white 
harnesses of 
and leather. Gay 
trappings and enthusiasm failed to 
and the city 
burned down six times in a year and 
a half 

A million dollars’ worth of flimsy 


horses decked out in 


brass burnished 


prevent fires, however. 


temporary structures were destroyed 
on Christmas Eve in 1849. The year 
1850 saw three big fires: May 4, June 
14, and September 17. And in 1851 
there was an “Anniversary Fire” on 
May 4 that 
city blocks worth ten or twelve mil- 
unfortu- 


wiped out twenty-two 


tragic and 
testament to the 
nomenal growth in size and wealth. 
June 22, 1851 the last of the 
historic fires until the conflagration 
of 1906, when the earthquake dis- 
rupted the water mains and made 


lion dollars a 


nate city’s phe- 


SaW 


fire-fighting equipment useless 


Ix RETROSPECT, the cruel fires seem 
providential, for they improved the 
and unified the 
In no other 


city’s 
spirit of its inhabitants. 
field was the indomitable spirit of 
San Franciscans demonstrated with 
more in the quick re- 
building of her theaters. They were 
at work putting up bigger and bet- 
ter theaters while the ashes of the 
old were still warm. The Jenny Lind 
is an example. The first theater of 
that name opened as a “temple of 
art” in October 1850, and burned 
down in May 1851. On June 13 a 
second Jenny Lind was dedicated, 
and burned down exacty nine days 
later than four months after 
that, the third Jenny Lind was ready 

one of the most sumptuous thea- 
ters in America and, with walls of 
brick and a facade of sandstone im- 
ported from Australia, nearly 
fireproof as it could be made 

Even the finest theaters of the 
1850's were a far cry from the push- 
Every thea- 


appearance 


force than 


Less 


as 


button stages of today 
ter had a few stock sets: a palace 
scene, fancy interior 
and plain interior. The properties 
were wax fruit, crepe-paper flowers 
and papier-maché food. Until gas 


street scene, 


was introduced in 1854, lighting de- 
pended upon candles and whale-oil 
lamps 

Ingenious makeshifts used 
for sound effects. A piece of sheet- 
iron was vibrated to supply thunder. 
Peas rattled against a sounding 
board indicated that a heavy rain 
was falling. Lightning was produced 
by blowing powdered rosin through 
a long tube onto an open flame. 
Green cloth stretched the 
back of the stage with painted waves 


were 


across 


was shaken so that it suggested 
the waters of a lake or ocean 

As to people who went to the 
theater, Bancroft has said that in 


refined taste and appreciation they 
were far above the average of New 
York, London or Paris. The Forty- 
Niners were naive and open-hearted, 
but they highly inde- 
pendent and they insisted on form- 
ing their own critical judgment of 


were also 


a performance, regardless of the 
actor’s previous reputation. They 
might be rough in manners and 


somewhat less than rigid in their 
private morals, but 
theater they expected propriety not 
only on the stage but among the 


once inside a 


spectators 

The story is told of the miner who 
casually took off his coat during a 
performance, although he was seated 
in front of the dress circle. Occu- 
pants of the gallery protested 
forcibly that the actually 
stopped until he had put his coat on 
again and restored the proper dig- 
nity of the theater. This took place 
in a city whose earliest entertain- 
ment is popularly thought to have 
consisted only of gambling, harlotry 


so 


play 


and whiskey guzzling 

Meanwhile, great music was be- 
coming part of the fabric of life in 
San Francisco. On the evening of 
April 1, 1850, a fashionable audience 
assembled at the National Theater 
to hear the first formal concert of 
piano music. The soloist was a M. 
Henri Hertz of Paris, assisted by a 
gentleman who sang, and another 
who played “fantasies” .on the flute 

The city had its first taste of opera 
a few weeks later, when Signor and 
Signora Pellegrini brought an Italian 
troupe that had been touring South 
America. The Pacific News adver- 
tised that the tenor who headed this 
company had been private singer to 
the King of Denmark ard that his 
voice was among the sweetest Italy 
had produced. Selections by Verdi 
and Donizetti were given at Foley’s 
Amphitheater. Newspapers declared 
the concert “magnificent.” The Pel- 

(see SAGA page 45) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


March will be _ blustery, 
Gentlemen. This is election year, isn’t 


it? 


Certainly 


* . 7 


Dropped into Bill Porter’s fine 
store and asked for a new spring 
suit with two pair of pants. “Two 
pair?” exclaimed Bill. “You’re in 
the wrong place, Sir. The town 
museum is about eight blocks 
west.” 


- +. * 


The bright new office boy at our 
First National Bank came up to 
Kiwanian Hugh Gruwell, the 
bank’s chairman of the board, and 
said, “I know what’s wrong with 
the United States.” Of course 
Hugh was interested, and de- 
manded to know just what. Said 
the lad, “We are trying to run 
America with only one vice-presi- 
dent.” 


* . * 


It occurs to me that all these 
colorful new cars are much like 
our colorful American girls—the 
one standing before me at any 
given moment is the prettiest I 
ever saw. 


* . * 


The ultimate, though most delight- 
ful, insult that any speaker can face 
came to me recently when I was ad- 
dressing my own big Kiwanis club. 
Midway, I paused to ask, “Can you 
hear me in the back of the room?” 
My good friend Loren Pedrick—on 
whom I shall wreak revenge if it 
takes ten years—shouted back, “Yes, 
darn it!” 
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If your town isn’t run right, the 
proper comment is not “Why don’t 
they do something about it?” 


* * * 


Brothers-in-fraternity is a grand 
ideal. In a careless moment, Dick 


Smith of our club invited new 
members of his old college frat to 
be his guests at the Fox Theater, of 
which he is manager. “Just say 
Dick Smith sent you,” he directed. 
Last night he happened to be 
standing by his ticket taker when 
seven college lads passed in free 
with that magic formula. They’d 
been doing it every week for a 
year! Now all of us Kiwanians 
plan to try it. 


* 7 * 
“The fear of speaking in public,” 


says Irv. Hoffman, “may be cured by 


one magic word: Don’t.” 
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One happy evidence that a man is 
a good husband and father is when 
he brings home a gift without its 
being for an “occasion,” 


* * * 


Generally speaking, a happy 
family is one in which an early 
TV show can take precedence over 
dishwashing just after supper, for 
it is now well established that 
dishes left dirty in the sink until 
tomorrow morning do not cause a 
catastrophe. 


* * * 


“Nobody seems to know much 
about capitalism,” says neighbor 
Herb Leggett, our town’s economic 
genius, “except that it works.” 


Let no candidate start prating 
about new deals, square deals, raw 
deals and such this year, if he hopes 
to get my vote, I'm supporting only 
those with ideals. 


* * . * * * * * 


Theoretically each of us is 
impelled now and then to think 
clearly for the betterment of 
our lives. Wherefore you might 
like to review something the 
great Roman philosopher and 
statesman said 2000 years ago. 
He listed the “six mistakes of 
man” as follows: 

1. The delusion that individual 
advancement is made by 
crushing others. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be 
changed or corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is im- 
possible because we cannot 
accomplish it. 

4. Refusing to set aside trivial 
preferences. 

5. Neglecting development and 
refinement of the mind, and 
not acquiring the habit of 
reading and study. 

6. Attempting to compel other 
people to believe and live as 
we do. 


* * * * * * * * 


Don’t worry, Gentlemen, if your 
ten-year-old daughter is _ collecting 
spiders, frogs, lizards and such. This 
phase is merely a preliminary to col- 


lecting boys. 


* * 7 


“Our pioneers who blazed the 
trail,” says Past President Chaun- 
cey Milner of the San Benito, Texas 
club, “now have descendants who 
burn up the roads.” 


* * * 


Bill Norman of Norman Nursery 
tells me that his store is doing a 
lively business with men buying 
garden tools that are strong, effi- 
cient, yet not too heavy for their 
wives. 


* + * 


Personally, I am no longer awed by 
the windiness of politicians. They can 
view-with-alarm all day and point- 
with-pride all night, and I'll go right 
on down the even tenor of my way. 
Nothing they can do or say can dis- 
combobulate a man who has reared 
a family and been president of a 
Kiwanis club. 
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Kiwanis Clab of Wickenburg, Arizona presents an 
annual Easter sunrise service for ranchers and townspeople 


that has become as popular as it is unique and dramatic. 


The Western theme of Wickenburg’s 
Easter sunrise service is 

carried out by minister and congregation 
alike. (Left) Colorful Joe Evans, 

a famous cowboy preacher, opens 
the service. Last year he 

greeted more than 200 worshippers 
who were on horseback. Many 

had to ride long distances to the site 
and rose as early as 3:00 a.m. to 

get there in time. Each year 

the Kiwanis Club of Wickenburg 
schedules well-known choral groups 





for its Easter sunrise service on the 
desert. (Right) The Phoenix 
College choir blends its voices, 


By BILL WEEKS 


Thotographs by the author 


They worship on horseback 


(Left and right) With the first light 
of dawn, mounted worshippers 
begin pouring into the lonely desert 
site. “Some are dudes from nearby 
guest ranches, some are businessmen and 
housewives from the village, and 
some are lean-hipped cowhands 
from far back in the hills,” reports 
the author. (Bottom, right) A 
typical member of the congregation 
is rancher Everett Bowman (left), 









a former world champion cowboy and 
one of the all-time rodeo stars. 
(Bottom, left) One of the 

dude ranches brings its guests to the 
service in an old-fashioned 
stagecoach. Though picturesque and 
colorful, Wickenburg’s Easter 

sunrise service is no less solemn 

than any other religious service. 





































































Wickenburg’s unusual Easter sunrise 
service draws nearly 1000 automobile 


travelers annually. They leave 
their cars parked several miles away 
and stand through the service. 
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(Left) W. Bruce Martin, president of 
the Wickenburg club in 1955, erects 

a donation box on the day before Easter. 
Proceeds go back into the project; 
none can be used for any other 

club function. (Below) Club officers 
prepare for last year’s service. Each 

of Wickenburg’s twenty Kiwanians is 
assigned a task on the unique project. 





(Left) Kiwanians paint the big, rustic 
cross, which stands sixteen feet high. 
(Below) They clean and rake the 
five-acre parking area. Though 
originally intended for horsemen only, 
the service now attracts many autoists. 





lines of dawn 


Ss first 
A creep across the nation Easter 


THE gray 
morning, a strange pageant will 
again take shape on the gaunt desert 
west of Wickenburg, Arizona. 

From a cactus-studded knoll a few 
miles beyond the tiny resort town, 
one can see long lines of horsemen 
emerging from the melting darkness. 
From east, west, north and south 
they come, winding  Indian-file 
through the giant cactus and mes- 
quite. Only the creak of saddle- 
leather and the dull thud of hoofs 
against the rocky earth break the 
predawn silence as the riders make 
their way toward a common destina- 
tion—a huge rustic cross standing 
like a beacon in the empty desert. 
Steadily they pour over the jagged 
ridges, and by the time the last 
shadows of night have disappeared, 
the shallow vale facing the cross is 
filled with mounted figures. 

Some are dudes from nearby guest 


ranches, some are businessmen and 
housewives from the village, and 
some are lean-hipped cowhands 
from far back in the hills. But all 
wear the trademark of the range 
country—broad-brimmed hats, levis 
and boots. Some dismount and wave 
their arms against the chill desert 
morning. Others sit quietly in the 
saddle, facing the cross and the 
scenic Bradshaw Mountains rising 
behind it. Finally, a rim of silvery 
brilliance peeps over the purple 
mountains, and a lone figure mounts 
the altar-hill. From a public ad- 
dress system that seems almost in- 
congruous, his voice rolls across the 
lonely foothills. 

“And very early in the morning 
of the first day of the week they 
came unto the sepulcher at the ris- 


ing of the sun... .” 
For five straight years, these 
solemn words have marked the 


opening of one of the country’s most 
colorful religious ceremonies—the 
Kiwanis Club of Wickenburg’s Easter 
Sunrise Service on Horseback. 

Hundreds of communities conduct 
Easter sunrise services, but few are 
as uniquely impressive as that of 
Wickenburg (population 1734). 

Last year, more than 200 men and 
women on horseback gathered be- 
fore this simple desert shrine to offer 
prayer and again hear the story 
of the resurrection. One grizzled 
rancher rode ten miles cross-country 
to take part in the service. Another 
rousted his family of five out of bed 
at 3 a.m. in order to make the long 
horseback trek to the cross. 

In addition, nearly 1000 worship- 
pers from thirteen states flocked to 
the site in their automobiles, churn- 
ing up giant billows of dust along the 
narrow dirt road leading off US 
Highway 60-70. 

This unusual service, started as a 
modest experiment, has become one 
of Arizona’s most inspiring events. 
Within the state it now attracts al- 
most as much attention as the world- 
famous Grand Canyon Sunrise 
Service. Locally, it has not only 
given the community an event to be 
proud of, but also has been a sub- 
stantial force in boosting church 
attendance. 

“Every Easter,” says Dr. Charles 
S. Poling, pastor of the Wickenburg 
Presbyterian Church, “I see people 
at the sunrise service who haven't 
been inside a church for years. 
Strange as it may sound, many of 
those same people show up in my 
congregation the following Sunday.” 

What is the explanation? 


“Well, the combination of Old 








Wickenburg, Arizona is an 
informal Western town, 

and mounted worshippers come 
to the Kiwanis club's Easter 
sunrise service in 

their everyday cowboy garb 
“There is,” says one observer, 
“s real sense of equality and 
democracy created as people 
join the Easter pilgrimage 
calico....” The 
inter- 
denominational All faiths 
are invited to take part, and 
all the churches in Wickenburg 


share the 


in denim and 


service is strictly 


ceremony 











The service over, and another 
Easter sun high over the 
the worshippers— 


mountains, 
ranchers, housewives, 
businessmen and vacationers— 
head homeward across the 
desert, inspired by one of the 
impressive 


country's most 


annual religious observances, 


West atmosphere and the primitive 
desert setting affords a lot of dra- 
matic appeal,” Dr. Poling 
frankly. “Many come purely because 
of the dramatics, but once there they 
suddenly wake up to the spiritual 
challenge, and instinctively they turn 


says 


again to the church.” 
It was Dr. Poling who first planted 
the seed of inspiration for the unique 


Easter service. During a Kiwanis 





club luncheon back in 1951, he and 
club president, Tom Bowles, were 
casually discussing the Grand Can- 
yon Easter Service, which Poling 
helped originate more than twenty 
years ago. = 

“We both agreed that Wickenburg 
needed an Easter program of similar 
dramatic appeal,” recalls the minis- 
ter, “and in an off-hand sort of way 
I mentioned that a service for horse- 
men would be something 
and different. Tom 
and that was all he needed.” 

Tom, a young utility executive, 
grabbed the idea with both hands 
and promptly sold the club on giving 
it a tryout. At the time, 
ship totaled fewer than twenty, and 
Faster fast Be- 
sides, most members were hopelessly 
tied up in their businesses. So, al- 
most single-handedly, Tom Bowles 
staged the first Easter sunrise serv- 
ice in 1951 


In a town where there were almost 


colorful 


is a go-getter 


member- 


was approaching 


as many horses as people, it had to 
be a success. And it was. Nearly one 
the first 
year, and every year since, the con- 


hundred riders turned out 


gregation—both horsemen and non- 
horsemen—has grown steadily. To- 
day the annual the 
twenty-member club’s top project, 
and every Wickenburg Kiwanian 
plays an important part in it. 


ceremony is 


“There’s no committee in charge 
of the Easter service,” Club 
President Fred Babcock. “The presi- 
dent does the ramrodding and the 
entire club falls out to do the work.” 

The strictly interde- 
nominational, and all local churches 
called on to take part. It is 
financed by voluntary contributions. 
Any profits are plowed back into 
maintaining and developing the site. 
None of the proceeds are diverted 
to regular club use. 


says 


service is 


are 


Though the Western spirit and 
dress present a colorful spectacle, 
the observance is no less serious 


than any other religious service. In 
fact, Reverend Charles Franklin 
Parker, who was governor of the 
Southwest District in 1947 and who 
conducted the service three 
ago, feels that it is even more serious 
in spirit “since the riders join in a 
pageant of worship and not a per- 
sonal display of finery. 

“There is,” says Reverend Parker, 
“a real sense of equality and democ- 
racy created as people join the 
Easter pilgrimage in denim and 
calico, and hear again the words that 
make all men brothers, whether high 
or low.” THE END 


years 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue. 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Hospitals and Institutions 


CLINIC ON WHEELS 

LittLe Jimmie JONES lives in a St. Louis orphanage. 
His brothers are in a separate institution for the young, 
and his sisters reside with another family. His father is 
a mental patient. The orphanage feeds and clothes him; 
it gives him as much love and understanding as it has 
In an area where free clinics are hard pressed 
underprivileged adequately, the Kiwanis 


time fo1 
to treat the 
clubs of St. Louis and St. Louis County p 
Jimmie and hundreds of othe: 


kids like 


dental care foi 
him. 

Since 1949, when the clubs purchased a used trailer 
from the federal government and equipped it with a 
dentist's office and staff, the Kiwanis Children’s Dental 
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Foundation mobile unit has stopped at schools, orphan- 
ages, day nuseries and settlements where more than 
10,600 children, in 19,000 visits, have had their teeth fixed 
“as good as new.” On their tour of duty with these less 
fortunate children, doctor and nurse made a tradition- 
breaking discovery. Many children looked forward to 
the coming of the roving clinic. One toddler observed, 
“Why, it’s not like going to a dentist at all; it’s fun to 
come here.” Waiting patients could peruse comic books, 
play with the operating mechanism of the unoccupied 
chair, or watch the dentist work. 

By 1952, demand for the service was so great that 
the staff of dentist and nurse was put on a full five- 
day week rather than the previous part-time schedule. 
And in 1953, money from a Kids’ Day project and contri- 
butions from the clubs were used to purchase a brand 
new trailer, especially built for dental work and mov- 
able throughout the county. 

Purely operational costs now come to $9500 yearly. 
But dividends on the Kiwanis investment much more 
than equal the cost. When Nurse “Mary” returned to her 
job following a bout with illness, three former patients 
were waiting with priceless gifts. A little boy gave her 
his dearest possession, a pet frog. A little girl proudly 
presented a handmade pot holder. From a third child 
came the moistest, loudest, sincerest of kisses. 


THANK-YOU NOTE 
(The following is reprinted from the “Letters to the 
Editor” column of a Chicago newspaper.) 
For thirty successive years the Ravenswood Kiwanis 
club has sponsored an outing for residents of Bethany 
home, on the North Side of Chicago. The club provides 
automobiles to take us to various parks and estates 
where we are served delicious lunch after a pleasant 
automobile ride. Scarcely anyone can understand how 
tremendously important this outing is to the many older 
people who are shut in so much of the time. Words are 
inadequate to express our gratitude to the Ravenswood 
Kiwanis club for sponsoring this wonderful affair to 
which we look forward all year long. 

Mrs. Eric Larson 


President 
Ladies’ Aid of Bethany Home 


The clinic on wheels of the Kiwanis clubs of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County treats an average of 250 dental cases a 
month. (See story above.) Most frequent clinic operation is 
filling cavities—a total of nearly 20,000 in seven years. 
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GIFTS ON WHEELS 
Tue Honolulu, Hawaii club presented a self-propelled 
hospital bed and a wheel chair to the Rehabilitation 


Center of Hawaii. 





As guests of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, 
700 shut-ins were treated to the club's eighth 
annual ferry-boat cruise on Lake Ontario. Many homes 


and hospitals and all ages were represented. 


Child and Y outh W ork 
SPADES WITH HEARTS 


THE TERRIFYING step that lies ahead for almost every 
crippled teen-ager came for Homer Hinsley, of Seattl 
Washington, in 1951. Leaving the sheltered security of 
specialized Warren Avenue Spastic Grade School, he 
entered public Cleveland High School and came face to 
face with the “world outside” and the able-bodied people 
in it 

But instead of pity and prejudice, Homer Hinsley 
was confronted with understanding and forthright ac 
ceptance. Unknown to Homer, the Spades were work- 
ing on his side 

A service project adopted in 1951 by Division Two of 
the Pacific Northwest District of Kiwanis, the Spades 
are an organization of high school students, whose nam: 





is aptly contracted from the words “spastic aides.” The 
Spades get at the heart of the matter by first attempting 
to understand the handicapped, then rendering services 
without condescension attached. 

A board of trustees set up by Division Two promotes 
the program, with a Kiwanis club assigned to sponso1 
the Spades in each of Seattle’s eight high schools. A 
Kiwanis wife attends each meeting of the Spades and 
assists in the training program that has cooperatively 
been set up by the Seattle public schools to orient stu- 
dents in attitudes and services for the crippled. Parties 
with crippled students, outings for them, building of 
therapeutic aids and additions for therapy centers are 
important Spades activities. Another outstanding serv- 
ice is the Spades’ assistance at Kiwanis Crippled Kiddies’ 
Camp, directed by the North Central, Seattle club. But 
probably the major contribution of the Spades is the 
self-confidence they instill in their crippled schoolmates. 

And Homer Hinsley? Now confidently meeting the 
world outside, he’s attending Seattle Pacific College, in- 
terested in religion, teaching and electronics. A Kiwanis 
scholarship is making it possible. The North Central 
club is meeting all other expenses—including bus fare 


for four years. 


CURLING IN FORT FRANCES 
Ir a survey were taken among citizens below the forty- 
third parallel, it is altogether possible that the word 
“curling” would be most often defined as having to do 
with a lady’s coiffure. This finding, of course, would in 
no way be intended to discredit the exciting sport of 
curling as practiced in the northland—Canada and upper 
New England, for the most part. Rather, it proceeds 
from a scarcity of ice and, therefore, knowledge of the 
sport 

Curling is commonly a winter sport and, as members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Fort Frances, Ontario will tell 
you, requires both accuracy and energy. The Fort 
Frances club is originator and conductor of the Annual 
Kiwanis District Junior Bonspiel, a curling match held 
for two years now between competing teams, or rinks, 
representing nearby towns. Each rink consists of fou 


Although Dale Bowers, age 12, (below, center) is unable to 
attend her junior high school class, a two-way communication 
system installed by the Reading, Pennsylvania club helps 
her to keep pace with it. (Below, right) The La Habra, 
California club sponsored an AAU outdoor swimming meet; 
awarded medals; and sold decals for the US Olympic fund. 
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Junior curlers in gay jackets pose with Art Whiddon, senior 
curler of the Fort Frances, Ontario club. (See story page 34.) 


teen-age boys, and at this winter’s bonspiel, sixteen 
teams competed for the Whiddon Trophy, which was 
awarded by the club at its post-bonspiel banquet. The 
trophy is named for Kiwanian Art Whiddon, a member 
of the Fort Frances club 

In curling, the flat-bottomed 
is pushed by a player over ice from one point 
Two 
other players precede the rock, sweeping the ice madly 
“You must,” describes one junior curler from 


rock, a large, heavy, 
object, 


to another to score peints much as in shuffleboard 


before it. 
Fort Frances, “have a good eye and a sense of weight 
when you shoot. Things like temperature of the 
ice, curl of the rock and sweeping have a bearing on 
the shot. I have that sweeping 
helps guide the rock. My own opinion is that it merely 
keeps the broom straws and dirt from getting under the 
But, then, if there were no brooms, there would 


yet to see it proven 


rock 


be no straws on the ice.” 


ACTION BRIEFS 

The Dorion-Vaudreuil, Quebec club donated and in- 
stalled a television set at a nearby agricultural orphan- 
age For outstanding sportsmanship, a member of the 
Kiwanis Junior Baseball Team was awarded a savings 
bond by the Savannah, Georgia club. . . . Since 1949, the 
Kiwanis Club of Dearborn, Michigan has given medals 


and the fire de- 
200-by-200- 
shoe-changing house. 


other civic organizations 
Boonville, New York club built a 
rink, complete with 


aid of 


With the 
partment, the 
ice-skating 


foot 


ees 
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to winners and runners-up of track and field events in 
the town recreation department’s “Playground Olym- 
pics”....A tape recorder was presented to the Montreal 
Recreation Committee for the Blind by the St. George, 
Montreal club for use in recording activities at meetings 
of blind groups. The Committee plans to relay the fin- 
ished tapes from group to group and eventually hopes 
to establish a system of tape transferals among blind 
groups throughout the Dominion. 





Easter 


BREAKFASTS AND EGGS 

Durinc the week preceding Easter each year, the Fair- 
bury, Nebraska club holds “Holy Week Breakfasts” for 
businessmen of the community. Last year, five weekday 
breakfasts were served at four Protestant churches. Fol- 
lowing the breakfasts, devotional services are given by 
Kiwanis members. Easter egg hunts, with parades 
before and prizes after, were conducted in their respec- 
tive communities by the Marengo, Iowa and South St. 
Paul, Minnesota clubs. 


The hilltop cross 
(above) was erected by 
the San Luis Obispo, 
California club, which 
also hid the eggs that 
the young ladies 

(left) are finding. 





Civic Works 

TIMELY ACTION 

Arousep after the killing of a teen-age boy by another 
teen-ager, the Kiwanis Club of the Bronx drafted 
resolutions to provide a 10 p.m. curfew for teen-agers, 
hold parents responsible for juvenile acts of misconduct, 
and prohibit secret societies organized by youths under 
twenty-one years of age. The resolutions were published 
in several New York newspapers and the club was 
commended for its “courageous and timely action” by 
the state’s lieutenant governor. 


Tue Torrance, California club placed roadside signs 
throughout their community, warning drivers to watch 
for children at play. THE END 





RUMMAGE SALES 
(From page 11) 


already inside—over the vehement 
protests of the lady donor, who ex- 
horted them to wait. The reason be- 
came apparent when the husband, 
about to leave, spotted one of his 
favorite neckties peering out from 
a pile of rummage. He pounced on 
it with an aggrieved bellow. and 
with this incredible example of per- 
fidy to spur him, dug through the 
rest of the rummage and found two 
other new ties, his favorite sweat 
shirt, his work shoes, an extra No. 5 
iron and several other treasured 
possessions. It cost him $4.75 to buy 
back this assortment, and he stalked 
out truculently to spend the rest 
of the evening in solitude, brooding 
over his departed bachelor days 

7:19 p.m. A hassle took place 
when a portly lady with sagging 
stockings bought a stepladder with 
one rung missing and left it resting 
against the counter while she pawed 
through some dresses. One of the 
eager salesladies promptly sold the 
same stepladder to another customer 
who was ambushed on her way to 
the door by Saggy Stockings, de- 
manding her property. Justice, in 
this instance, was dispensed by per- 
mitting the second lady to have 
the ladder because she had paid 
more for it. Possession, it appears at 
a Rummage Sale. constitutes not 
nine but ten points of the law. Saggy 
Stockings cried “Foul” eloquently 
and at some length after the ladder 
had departed 

7:42 p.m. A new member of the 
organization, serving at her first 
Rummage Sale, had short-sightedly 
worn a coat that she draped over a 
nail behind one of the counters. At 
7:42, her husband called for her and 
she called for her coat, which, of 
course, was gone. No one knew any- 
thing about it, but there were 
numerous dark hints thrown about 
that one of the members had sold 
the coat in a fit of girlish enthusi- 
asm. I noticed the lady who was 
missing the coat talking earnestly 
with her husband for several min- 
utes in front of the store before 
they finally drove away. I had the 
uncomfortable impression that she 
was restraining him from re-enter- 
ing, and I was torn between sym- 
pathy for him and my sworn mission 
to protect the ladies inside 

8:26 p.m. —The girls had a heart- 
to-heart talk with one of their own 
number who was softening under 
customers’ hard luck stories and 


cutting prices outrageously. The 
shoppers had quickly located this 
soft spot and were picking up mer- 
chandise from all over the store and 
standing in line to deal with the 
warm-hearted saleslady. She prom- 
ised to mend her ways, and opera- 
tions were resumed 

9:06 p.m. A woman with a 
booming voice barged into the store 
and angrily demanded an adjust- 
ment on a coat she had purchased 
for $1.50 earlier in the evening. Her 
voice shaking with emotion, she 
pointed out that two buttons were 
missing from the coat, which looked 
to me like a $50 garment in excellent 
condition. One of the salesladies 
recognized it as the missing coat 
belonging to the recently departed 
new member, and offered to buy it 
back. The complainant immediately 
changed her tune, but the ladies 
pressed $1.50 on her and half- 





THREE LITTLE WORDS 


They give a woman purpose and 
Transform her whole 
appearance 
Some stirring inner flame is fanned 
By this 
“REDUCED FOR CLEARANCE.” 
—By HELEN GORN SUTIN 


forcibly removed the coat, which 
she happened to be wearing. At this 
point, she wanted the coat, buttons 
or no, and many _ recriminations 
passed back and forth. She left, 
promising to return with her hus- 
band who, she said, looking at me, 
“would see to it that she got her 
property back, and nobody would 
stop him.” Fortunately, this asser- 
tion was never put to a test, but I 
worried about it the rest of the 
evening 

9:50 p.m. —A few minutes before 
closing time, several small, middle- 





aged and remarkably eloquent men 
entered and separately made offers 
to take all the remaining merchan- 
dise as a sort of public service. They 
even offered to throw in a few dol- 
lars, because basically they were 
charitable men and they felt com- 
pelled to support the good cause 
for which the ladies were working. 

All had numerous relatives in the 
“old country,” the only variation in 
the stories being differences in the 
“old countries.” All these relatives 
were standing firm against the en- 
croachments of communism, starva- 
tion, frostbite and athlete’s foot, and 
the speaker wanted desperately to 
get clothing to send to them. And 
being poor—but honest—men (who, 
by a remarkable coincidence were 
making a lean living as secondhand 
clothing dealers), they had only a 
few pennies with which to buy the 
clothes. I was ready to strip down 
and give them the shirt off my back, 
but the ladies were unmoved. This 
performance was apparently re- 
peated each time they had a sale, 
and the members had built up a solid 
resistance to it. The remaining rum- 
mage would be given to a charitable 
organization which would also clean 
up the store, they announced, shov- 
ing the old-country boys out the 
door ahead of them as they closed 
up 


Tue cits made $175 from this 
particular Rummage Sale, which, I 
suppose, is a reasonable amount for 
the bruised feelings, broken mar- 
riages, dissipated friendships and 
strained relations that resulted. I 
have been assured that this money 
is being donated to an exemplary 
charity that is most commendable. 
Being a man, however, and dis- 
gustingly prone to reducing things 
to their lowest common denomina- 
tor, I explained to Janet that the 
$175 spread over the membership 
of sixty or so would involve about 
three dollars a member. I suggested 
hesitantly that I was sure most of 
the husbands involved would be 
more than happy to contribute three 
dollars apiece to the cause so that 
the girls could forget all about 
staging any more Rummage Sales. 
This resulted in a cold silence that 
lasted the rest of the way home. ! 
presume that this was my answer 
and that the Rummage Sales will 
go on. 

Oh well, that same advertising 
agency vice-president has a crew- 
necked sweater that I'd sure love 
to have. Maybe at the next Rum- 
mage Sale .... THE END 
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Here’s an orange crate full of reasons why the Golden State 


is unique, why it’s so highly publicized and why it has touched 


off the greatest mass migration in modern history. 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


FWVWERE ARE many wise and whimsi- 
= explanations of why nearly 
half a million people migrate to Cali- 
fornia every year. The one explana- 
tion, however, that warms the heart 
of the true Californian is that many 
of these new residents never really 
intended to settle down in California 
in the first place. They are frustrated 
tourists, so the story goes, who gave 
up trying to see all the wonders of 
California in one great gulp. So they 
took up residence in Salinas or Santa 
Barbara or San Diego, from which 
vantage point they could spend the 
remainder of a rewarding life really 
getting to know the Golden State. 

Kiwanians planning to attend the 
International Convention in San 
Francisco June 17-21 should be fore- 
warned that this home-grown anec- 
dote is only a taste of the fervently 
cultivated lore that has made Cali- 
fornia the most highly publicized 
state in the Union, and its free- 
wheeling mode of life the tantalizing 
ambition of countless millions of 
Americans. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged 
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talents of Texan publicists, it is 
doubtful if any state has even begun 
California 
authentic 
honey—where 


success of 
in picturing itself 
land of milk 
family 


to match the 
as the 
and 
lives on sunshine and 
orange juice, least 
swimming pool and spends idyllic 
week ends churning the blue Pacific 
in well-rigged cabin cruisers. 


every 


owns at one 


What other state, if you please, 
deliberately its citizens 

vitamin- 
enriched man, woman and child—to 
self-generating chamber 
of commerce, extolling their state to 
the less fortunate who reside, of 
necessity or plain inertia, east of 
the Promised Land? It is a needless 
crusade, for the native Californian 
naturally endowed publicist, 
surpassed only by outsiders who be- 
come the most zealous of converts 
the moment they traverse the state 
borders. 

To the Californian, it is not at 
all amazing that upwards of three 
million enlightened Americans have 
migrated to the Land of Sunshine 


encourages 


—every bronze-skinned, 


become a 


is a 





in the last decade, or that California’s 
population increased by a stagger- 
ing 53.3 per cent in the ten years 
between 1940 and 1950 (from 6,907,- 


387 to 10,586,223), or that it is in 
the process of mushrooming another 
fifty per cent in the present decade. 
The really astonishing thing to the 
Californian is that everyone east of 
the High Sierras has not forsaken 
his native birthright to share in the 
bountiful Elysium that is the Golden 
State. 

Just what is it about California 
that has ignited the greatest mass 
migration in modern history? Even 
when you discount the most ex- 
travagant California propaganda 
(not every family, for example, owns 
a swimming pool just yet!), you 
nevertheless discover that here is 
indeed a very remarkable state, 
probably the most uniquely different 
state in the Union. It is a state of 
staggering geographical contrasts, of 
intense energy and ambition, its 
people as bold and militantly inde- 
pendent in their concepts today as 
their gold-seeking forebears a cen- 
tury ago. 

Where but in California has man 
erected a bridge (the towering 
Golden Gate) that engineers pro- 
nounced an impossibility, or carved 
a breath-taking oceanside highway 
(the Carmel-San Simeon Highway) 
through rock-bound terrain that 
defies modern road-building meth- 
ods, or converted a trackless waste- 
land into the earthly paradise that 
is the Imperial Valley? 

It is not surprising that Cali- 
fornians have a predilection for 
superlatives, for their state embraces 
many superlatives. Extending for 890 
miles from the dense redwood 
forestlands in the foothills of the 
Cascades down through the lush, 
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mountain-fringed Central Valley to 
the Mojave and Colorado Deserts 
bordering Mexico, California is the 
second largest state geographically. 
It is larger than New England, New 
York and Ohio combined, has more 
than half of the Pacific coastline of 
the United States, and enjoys the 
longest and most picturesque coast- 
line of any state 

Its people comprise the most nearly 
complete cross section of global 
humanity to be. found anywhere. 
Virtually every race on earth is 
represented: Finns, Portuguese and 
Scandinavians in the nortnern lum- 
ber towns and fishing villages; 
Germans, Armenians, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Russians and Filipinos in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys New Englanders, Midwest- 
erners and Southerners scattered 
throughout the state in prodigious 
numbers 

Practically everyone you meet in 
the Golden State came from some- 
where else. A recent Southern Cali- 
fornia survey disclosed the amaz- 
ing fact that only ten per cent of the 
present-day adult population is ac- 
tually native born 

California has the world’s most 
diversified agriculture. It produces 
214 different agricultural products, 
has 118 distinctly different types of 
farming (in contrast to eight types 
in Illinois, twelve in Kansas, 
twenty in Texas, and twenty-five in 
Pennsylvania), and enjoys the na- 
tion’s highest cash farm income. 
Whatever will grow in Mediter- 
ranean lands, the Near East, Europe 
or the Far East will thrive in 
California—only bigger and more 
luxuriantly, the Californian will as- 
sure you, than in the land whence 
it originated 

California has introduced a wholly 
new concept of casual, informal liv- 
ing that has given the state a magical 
name among merchants of sports- 
wear and modern outdoor furniture 
It has more automobiles (perhaps 
more wacky drivers), more minerals, 
more recreational facilities, and 
more sight-seeing attractions of truly 
wondrous proportions than any 
other state. It contains the nation’s 
highest and lowest points, Mount 
Whitney and Death Valley, just 
eighty-five miles apart and em- 
braces within its borders just about 
every kind of weather and terrain 
you are likely to find anywhere 

In fact, Kiwanians attending the 
San Francisco convention can, in a 
comfortable day's drive, explore 
rugged timberlands reminiscent of 
the Canadian Northwest; towering, 
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snow-clad mountains reminiscent of 
the Swiss Alps; sun-drenched val- 
leys ripe with olives and lilacs and 
reminiscent of southern Italy; semi- 
tropical avocado farms reminiscent 
of Mexico; and lean dcean-sprayed 
fishing villages reminiscent of the 
coast of Wales. 

Which direction shall one travel 
from San Francisco to savor the 
sweeping contrasts of California? 
The decision is not an easy one 
(indeed, one finds it difficult to 
leave the kaleidoscopic charms of 
San Francisco during a brief Cali- 
fornia trip), for in every direction 
there are new and ever-changing 
vistas of sea and valley, mountains 
and desert 

An abbreviated tour of California 
would logically point northward 
from San Francisco across the 
majestic Golden Gate Bridge. Be- 
yond the great bay, the road carves 
a pass beneath Mount Tamalpais 
into the verdant Muir Woods, 
where fortunate San Franciscans 
reside in quiet upland villages. At 
nightfall the great Bay Area looks 
like a twinkling fairyland in the 
distance. 

Northward lies the Valley of the 
Moon-——Jack London’s country—the 
rolling vineyards of the Napa Valley, 
and soaring Mount St. Helena, from 
which you see steaming water 
geysers to the east, the surf-pounded 
Pacific coast to the west, and the 
tall timbers of the Redwood Empire 
to the north 

Here, the traveler is on the thresh- 
hold of one of the most deeply in- 
spiring areas on the earth’s surface. 
The Redwood Empire has been de- 
scribed as a natural cathedral of 
sky-sweeping forest giants, mile 
upon mile of timber columns rising 
hundreds of feet into the air, the 
sun slanting and shimmering through 
the groves like rays falling from 
a stained glass window. 

Near Dyerville is the world’s 
tallest tree, towering 360 feet into 
the sky, some 2500 years old and 
a mere youth of 500 at the birth of 


A make-believe map of sunny 
California, as drawn by Winnie Fitch (cartographer), 
who-has-never-been-there-but-who-would- 


like-very-much-to-go! 










Christ. One finds workaday tensions 
and thoughts of the atomic bomb 
and cold wars melting away in the 
quiet grandeur of this primeval 
forestland. 


Bor a Frew mites eastward lies a 
wholly different kind of California. 
From the top of a sheer bluff the 
highway sinks like a coiled ribbon 
to the northern reaches of the great 
Central Valley, an elongated bow! 
hemmed in on all sides by the rock 
walls of the Sierras and the Coastal 
Range. It is the world’s richest farm 
land, amazingly diversified, luxuri- 
antly green the year around. 

Here, in a mammoth area almost 
500 miles long and forty miles wide 
—equal to the combined area of 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Delaware—grows virtually every 
specie of temperate zone and sub- 
tropical fruit and vegetable: grapes, 
peaches, apricots, prunes, plums, 
olives, oranges, lemons, avocados, 
figs, pomegranates, guavas, loquats, 
celery, beans, asparagus, onions, rice, 
lettuce, walnuts, almonds, rti- 
chokes, dates, cherries, cauliflower, 
honeydew melons, cantaloupe, to- 
matoes, alfalfa, cotton, apples, sugar 
beets and grapefruit. 

It is almost unbelievable that 
much of this luxuriant valley was 
once too dry for profitable farming. 
Today it is irrigated by billions of 
gallons of water transported 500 
miles from the Shasta Dam by way 
of California’s $400,000,000 Central 
Valley Water Project, in itself one 
of the most ambitious engineering 
undertakings of all times. 

As one travels down the valley 
with snow-capped peaks on east 
and west horizons, there is abundant 
evidence of the agricultural pros- 
perity that is the solid backbone of 
California’s many-sided economy, 
providing her with the nation’s 
second highest per capita income 
and the largest number of owner- 
occupied homes of any state. 

Like a chain of brightly polished 
diamonds stretched down the heart 
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of the great valley are market cen- 
ters from which California harvests 
are dispatched to a hungry nation. 
Sacramento, the state capital near 
the site of the original gold strike 
at Sutter’s Mill, is encircled today 
by hundreds of modern, glass-walled 
ranch homes, typical of California’s 
indoor-outdoor architecture. Her 
farm income has long since dwarfed 
the accumulated wealth taken from 
surrounding gold fields. Southward 
is Fresno, at the throbbing heart 
of the San Joaquin Valley, purveyor 
of half the nation’s raisins and a 
large share of its figs and sweet 
wines. It is a completely new city 
in which every home, shop and 
motel looks as if it was built yester- 
day. Other thriving valley cities are 
Stockton, Lodi, Merced, Bakersfield 
and Modesto. 

Not every California visitor finds 
time to detour eastward into the 
High Sierras, the rock wall that 
once blocked the valley from over- 
land travelers. Those that do are 
rewarded with a multitude of sight- 
seeing adventures, for this is the 
land of the gold rush, of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, of ghost towns 
with capricious names like Red Dog, 
You Bet, Poverty Flat, Jackass Hill, 
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and “Old Dry Diggin’s,” the un- 
likely locale where a pair of starv- 
ing prospectors struck gold in a dry 
gulch and carried out $17,000 worth 
of glistening earth in one frenzied 
week. 

In a hundred half-forgotten towns, 
the buildings stand today just 
they were left almost a century ago. 
In Columbia, the lore of the gold 
rush on in a historic park 
squarely astride the Mother Lode. 
The old Wells-Fargo office has been 
converted into a museum complete 
with century-old scales that have 
weighed over $50,000,000,000 in 
golden dust and nuggets. Close by is 
Columbia’s fire house with Engine 


as 


lives 







Number 1, intercepted on its journey 
around the Horn to the King of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Just fifty miles from the heart of 
the gold rush country is the scenic 
grandeur of still another California 
spectacle, Yosemite Valley. A mighty 


glacier-carved chasm of granite 
walls and thundering waterfalls, 
Yosemite’s unmatched scenes have 
been etched on a million postcards: 
Glacier Point, Mirror Lake at sun- 
rise, Vernal, Nevada and Yosemite 
Falls, each sight somewhat more 
awe-inspiring than the last. To the 
south on another detour from the 
valley is Sequoia National Park and 
King’s Canyon National Park, both 
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worthy of the attention of the con- 
scientious California tourist. 

What makes California different 
from all other states? For one thing, 
the visitor discovers, it is the con- 
stant challenge to see more of the 
state. At every mountain pass and 
bend in the road, one feels an ir- 
resistible urge to -see what lies 
beyond. If you succumb to the urge, 
you are never disappointed! 

South of the Central Valley, over 
the rugged Tehachiapi Mountains, 
lies another completely different 
California culture, perhaps the most 
exciting, certainly the newest of all. 
It is the dramatic life of the desert— 
a few decades ago a forbidding, 
hostile region, today a man-made 
oasis, alive with the color of wild 
flowers and the brisk activity of 
modern pioneers conquering Ameri- 
ca’s last frontier 

The vast intrastate population 
movement into the recently irrigated 
desert is strictly a California phe- 
nomenon that has been largely over- 
shadowed by cross-continent mi- 
gration. But in the last decade, 
thousands of Californians have 
escaped from the _traffic-snarled 
freeways of urban centers to the 
comparatively boundless freedom of 


the wide-open spaces of the desert. 

What is the attraction of the 
desert? Listen to the description of 
one California writer: “You drive 
through the eye-burning smog of 
Los Angeles, then climb up the San 
Gorgonio Pass, through Beaumont 
and Banning into the desert itself, 
with its towering wall of sheer 
brown rock, and suddenly you can 
breathe deeper, suddenly you are 
in a world of brilliant sunlight and 
color, the openness of vast areas 
where no person or object can fence 
in your body or your thinking. No 
matter how tired or ill you may be, 
your troubles and complaints fall 
away, for there is little tension on 
the desert, pressures dissolve in the 
hot sun, as do the nervous confu- 
sions of a competitive world.” 

The broad desert region of 
Southern California embraces the 
Coachella Valley, home of the 
graceful date palm, and the fabulous 
Imperial Valley, where the waters of 
the Colorado have in a half ‘century 
converted a barren wasteland into a 
lush, semitropical garden producing 
millions of dollars worth of vege- 
tables and fruit 

Almost every dining table in the 
nation is provisioned at some time 





during the year by the Imperial 
Valley. Its annual harvest includes 
3,250,000 crates of lettuce, nearly 
1,500,000 crates of cantaloupe, over 
2,000,000 crates of carrots, and 
500,000 boxes of oranges and grape- 
fruit. Yet, even today, there is 
evidence of the grinding hardships 
that beset travelers moving over the 
Imperial Valley aboard the Butter- 
field Stage. As you speed along the 
wide concrete highway you can still 
spy stretches of the old wooden road 
that supported the stages as they 
strained over the deep sands. 

In addition to its mountains and 
deserts and sun-drenched beaches, 
Southern California also includes 
Los Angeles—a city that has grown 
horizontally to encompass over 450 
square miles and scores of satellite 
communities, each somewhat newer 
and more modern than its neighbor. 
With upwards of 200,000 new resi- 
dents pouring in every year, Los 
Angeles is probably the only city 
in the world in which a whole new 
community—complete with paved 
streets, shopping centers, lawns, 
and youngsters frolicking under 
sprinklers—can replace an orange 
grove in the space of two weeks. 

From red-tiled Olvera Street, 
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By ALAN HASSELL 


Wes tHe thirty-five members of 
our Kiwanis club in Vernon, British 
Columbia, made a decision to gamble 
a $1000 fee to bring the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet to our city last 
November, I nursed secret doubts 
about the financial wisdom of the 
venture. At $2 top, we'd need about 
800 customers just to break even 
and in a city of 9000 people more 
accustomed to cowboy troupes than 
ballet dancers! 

As chairman of the Advertising 
and Promotion Committee, I kept 
my fears to myself—outwardly tak- 
ing it for granted that the show 
would be a huge success 

Our advertising budget of $250 
was stretched to the maximum. The 
local newspaper carried stories and 





pictures far exceeding the value of 
the few ads our budget allowed. 
Other papers throughout the Okana- 
gan Valley went almost as far. Radio 
stations gave us one spot gratis for 
each one we purchased, and the 
local station booked an interview 
with the ballet stars upon arrival. 
The signwriter gave us a huge cotton 
banner, valued close to $100, for $35, 
provided we'd erect it. Then he 
turned up at 8 a.m. to help us! 

The city fathers gave us permis- 
sion to hang it across the main street 
at the busiest corner. Two dairies 
distributed 3000 folders supplied by 
the ballet company. Almost every 
store in town displayed a window 
card. A sound-car drove up and 
down the main street for hours 
“ballet”-hooing the event. Prominent 
stores throughout the valley ag- 
gressively promoted the sale of 
tickets. 

Why? 

All profits were pledged for our 
Kiwanis Village project, a low- 
rental housing scheme for old-age 
pensioners. It was the most popular 


If you hove had an unforgettable experience in Kiwanis that you think other members of 
the organization would like to read about, write it down and mail it to The Kiwanis 
Magazine, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The editors judge manuscripts 
for this column strictly on story value, not on writing quality. A word length of from 200 
to 700 words is suggested, but longer or shorter stories are welcome; stories submitted 


anonymously, however, are not. 


project our club had ever launched. 

And then on Sunday—the day be- 
fore the event—it snowed . .. and 
snowed . .. and snowed! My heart 
sank. Would it ever stop? Not in 
time! At 7 p.m., on The Night, I 
dropped my wife off at the hall (she 
ushered) in a blinding snow-storm, 
then dashed off to get the baby 
sitter. 

Just before curtain time, I again 
drove up to the hall—or tried to! 
For blocks and blocks in all direc- 
tions around the auditorium, cars 
were parked bumper to bumper. I 
finally parked (illegally) on a park 
lawn covered with twelve inches of 
snow, and dashed in. 

I'ul never forget the elation I felt 
as I stood at the door and looked 
out over the auditorium. Practically 
every seat was filled! People had 
journeyed from cities more than 100 
miles away, snow and all! When the 
last bill was paid, the Kiwanis Vil- 
lage gained upwards of $1200, and 
Vernon enjoyed one of the finest 
performances ever known in our 
city. THE END 
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heart of the Mexican settlement, 
northward to 4253-acre Griffith Park 
with its famed Planetarium; south- 
ward to Disneyland with its 
Tomorrowland, Fantasyland, Fron- 
tierland and Adventureland; and 
westward by way of fabulous Wil- 
shire Boulevard to Hollywood and 
Santa Monica, the Los Angeles area 
is a mighty challenge to the most 
diligent tourist. 

It is, as the roadmaps indicate, a 
comfortable daylong drive from the 
heart of Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco over one of the most scenic 
highways in America. You can, 
however, spend a month making the 
same journey and never feel you 
have quite seen everything along 
the way. This is the route of the 
Franciscan friars, builders of the 
California missions, each a day’s 
walk apart from San Diego to 
Sonoma, just north of San Francisco. 

It is a route marked by some of 
California’s most picturesque com- 
munities: Santa Barbara with her 
rich Spanish architecture and mis- 
sion in which burns an altar light 
that has not gone out since the day 
of consecration in 1786; Santa Maria, 
city of beautiful gardens; Pismo 
Beach, where you can dig for hard 
shell clams of astonishing dimen- 
San Luis Obispo, the city 
built in a long-extinct volcanic 
crater; Carmel-by-the-Sea, one of 
the country’s most colorful artist 
colonies; and Monterey, the Riviera 


of the Americas, where pine-clad 


sions; 


mountains reach down to white 
sands along the blue Pacific. 
Our abbreviated tour of Cali- 


fornia thus returns to San Francisco 
the Skyline Boulevard, high 
atop the Santa Cruz Mountains with 
the prune and apricot orchards of 
the Santa Clara Valley stretched far 
below, and finally the San Mateo- 
Hayward Bridge, which crosses 
miles of the waters of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Perhaps, like thousands of other 
California visitors, you too will re- 
turn with the feeling that you have 
seen only a fraction of the unique 
facets that make up the Golden 
State. Don’t be surprised if you 
wind up with a hankering to spend 
the rest of your life really getting 
to know this amazing state. The 
feeling is quite contagious, and it 
accounts in part for the supreme 
confidence of Californians when they 
predict that the Golden State will 
be the most populous state in the 
Union within another decade. 

Populated in part, you will recall, 
by frustrated tourists who couldn’t 
quite see all the wonders of the 
Promised Land in one gulp! THE END 


over 


seven 
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Superb golf on a championship 
course at Jasper National Park 


On your way to 
or returning from the convention... 


Take a vacation trip 


through Canada...via Wenn 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Make your trip to the International Convention 
a fascinating vacation trip. Go by 

way of Canada ... via Canadian National’s 
fast, modern Super Continental streamliner. 





... the carefree way! 


For further information, see 
your fravel agent, or write 
the CNR office nearest you. 
Offices in principal cities 
in Canada and the United 
States. 


You'll see the Canadian Rockies, have oppor- 
tunity to stop off and enjoy famed recreational! 
facilities. If you like, Canadian National 

will arrange interesting tours for you. 











7 OVER $35,000 PROFITS 
KIWANIS DATES /  EROM KIWANIS DATES 


MAKES FUND-RAISING ] IN 1955, DID YOUR CLUB 
AMAZINGLY SIMPLE (SHARE IN THIS SENSATIONAL 


The Kiwanis Date Film shows you 

easy fund-raising can be 
. «+. and why Kiwanis date pro- 
fits will “‘snow-ball" year after 
year. Available to all clubs 


without * 
FUND RAISING PLAN? ' cost 








P.O. BOX 813, SANTA MONICA, CALIF, 
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- « root ied 


Captivated by the Mission Dolores, which he has found in the heart of San Fran- 
cisco, Sidewalk Stan the Signboard Man ponders the fact that the mission with- 
stood the great earthquake of 1906—130 years after it was built. Stan saw 
California’s other missions during his trip to San Francisco on The King’s High- 
way (see page 20). The Mission Dolores is one of San Francisco’s attractions 
that will be of interest to Kiwanis International’s conventiongoers in June. 
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Adds interest and beauty 
te your gorden! 


PRODUCES 






>A-—s=E> 
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STRAWBERRY GARDEN 


Scientifically designed to make strawberry growing 


eaty and pleasant in limited space. 5 ff. diameter 
50 plant size ONLY $7.95 vee 


SPECIAL with SO Superfection Everbearing Straw 
berry Plante—Pyramid and Plants BOTH $9.95 eos 


® EVERBEARING 
Red Rich ez> STRAWBERRY 


- FINE FLAVOR » BIG YVIELOS w IDEAL FOR 
FREEZING 
12 plants $2.95; 25-—-$5.00; 50-—§8.50; 100—$15.00 pod 
GUARANTEED 


ORDER NOW! SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
All plants sent af proper planting time! 





MINNETONKA NURSERIES 


Dept, KW, Excelsior, Minnesota 


KIWANIS DATES 
WILL BALANCE YOUR 
YOUTH BUDGET 
IN 1956 


Assures 


after year. 


EASY FUND RAISING 


KANI 


that i guaran 


Sell finest quality Dress Sheer 
RUN LADIES’ HOSIERY 


teed not to run 


For samples and details about our factory- 


toyou sales plan write to 


Kiweanian Rudy Harzer 


CONESTOGA KNITTING MILL 


Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 


; 
. 
. 
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. 
; 
. 
. 
. 
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. 
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. 
‘ 
. 
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. 
. 
. 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel! frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 of more. each $1.50 


* Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
@ate of order) 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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End Wraps 
Problems 


@ KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


OFPICE VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 


Wrecker ° 5 VALET RACKS ® 
Commercial, industrial 4 Stationary and poriable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- i U) Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., 12! W. 37th St, Chicage 9, 0.5.0. 






Write fer 
Catalog OV-7 







POSTCARD PRINTER 


Prints fast, easy on postcards, 
cartons, envelopes, etc. at a 
cost of only a few cents per 
1,000. 30-day trial offer, 
Money-Back Guarantee. 
Send check or money 
order or write for addi- 
tional information. 
JACOBI ADVERTISING, Dept. K3 
53 W. Jackson Bivd, Chicago 4 


Complete 






ee 
local Kiwanis Clubs. 
constantly 

growing profits yeor 








IF YOU ARE UNDER 80 
YOU ARE NOT TOO OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMER- 


ICAN of KANSAS CITY. No 
obligation. No one will call on 
you! 


Write today for free informa- 
tion. Simply mail postcard or 
letter (giving age) to Old Amer- 
ican Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. 
L324M, Kansas City, Mo. 




















HOOVER 
(From page 19) 


the load on the shoulders of the 
President of the United States. 

It called for the shutting down of 
1000 of the business-type enterprises 
it found operating in competition 
with taxpaying private citizens. 

It called for the speeding of a 
national inventory so that the gov- 
ernment could know what it owns 
and a proper national catalogue so 
that the government buyers could 
do an efficient job on procurement. 

It asked for the establishment of 
a civilian-controlled fourth service 
on procurement in the Department 
of Defense, which spends sixty-odd 
cents of every tax dollar. This serv- 
ice would buy all common-use items, 
but not weapons, and could bring 
estimated economies of $2,000,000,000 
yearly. 

It advocated a modernization of 
the budget and of federal account- 


* * * . * * * 


When a husband speeds, he 
just be using his only chance to put 


his foot down —John J 


may 


Plomp 


* * 7 * * * . 


ing, and estimated that the new effi- 


ciency would save the taxpayer 
$4,000,000,000 yearly 
As I said earlier, it made 314 


recommendations, and it is difficult 
to imagine a citizen who would not 
accept some of them. By the same 
token, it is difficult to imagine any- 
one who would not find something 
that he might think better done some 
other way. 

It has been said that the Second 
Hoover Commission not only went 
into matters of policy but also into 
the philosophy of government. It 
did. Over and over again it strove 
to return control of the purse to 
Congress. It sought to maintain the 
rule of law in all American affairs. 
It supported the theory of separa- 
tion of powers. It, itself, was a crea- 
tion of the legislative branch to 
investigate the executive branch and 
was instructed by Congress not to 
touch the judicial branch. It tried 
to fortify civilian control of the mili- 
tary. All these are basic American 
principles of government. 


THE END 





simple fund raising plan. 


The “All-Kiwanis” project Write for the Kiwanis Sound- 
Cc mee le | 

for all clubs—large or small vides a program of 

—no investment needed to 

share in this amazingly 
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TEENAGERS 
(From page 23) 


persuaded all the hot-rodders in 
town to police themselves. They 
have promised to ostracize any hot- 
rodder who takes undue chances. 
Racine’s Youth Council has estab- 
lished a special committee to work 
with the Safety Council on teen-age 
driving problems. In 1954 the 
Racine Council held a formal safe- 
driving conference for high school 
students and drew up a code to gov- 


* 7 * * * 7 * 


FRIENDSHIP 


A true friend is one who é¢an be 
trusted and borrowed from. 


A great friend is a fellow who will 
stop, look and listen to you. 


Sometimes a friend in need is a 
good person to steer clear of. 


Too many people start out to cul- 
tivate a friendship and end up har- 
rowing it. 


—O. A. Battista 


* * * * * * * 


ern teen-age drivers. They were a 
great deal tougher on themselves 
than most adults would have been 

Each council has a set of adult 
advisors, selected by the youngsters, 
who represent a cross section of the 
community. The advisor to the State 
Youth Committee is Mary Julia 
Denton of the state Division for 
Children and Youth. A jolly Geor- 
gian with a keen grasp of youth 
problems, she is worshipped by all 
forty members of the Committee. 

It is a matter of deep-rooted 
policy with the councils that “adults 
should plan with, not for, youth.” 
Every new advisor is exposed to the 
following three points drafted by the 
State Committee. It insists that: 

1. An advisor must have a serious, 
sincere interest in seeing youth 
mature through experience. 


2. The advisor must advise, not 
dictate. 
3. The advisor should present 


in a meeting. If the 
no pouting 


ideas frankly 
ideas are voted down, 
please. 

Even with adult backing, the 
youth council program has not al- 
ways had easy sledding, of course. 
At times, it has been very difficult to 
get a council started. “We’ve enough 
youth organizations now,” someone 
will say. 

Maintaining interest once an initial 
outburst of enthusiasm has worn off 

(see TEEN-AGERS page 44) 
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NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints with paste ink through silk screen 


The Gestetner is an entirely new, scientific concept of dupli- 
Printer’s style paste-ink, oscillating rollers, 

wd wegen. paces silk screen ink distribution, 
automatic contro combine to yield results astonish- 
ingly superior to anything heretofore thought possible with 
uplicating process. Economies are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outside 
services can now be done in the office . . 


- Simple...Switt. Clean and Economical 


= 


cylinders (like a 


the simple stencil 


Simply snap the 
ink tube into 
position. That's 
all. Automatic jj 
controls take 
over. No pads, 
no brushes, 

no cans, no 


leakages. 






Ld 


Celebrating 75 years of leadership = 


in duplicator manufacturing. 


A Gestetner will return its , 
investment many times over 
... within a short time. 


The coupon will bring actual on 
specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 












ual 


. by office help. 








NAME 
COMPANY 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. 
50 McLean Ave.,Dept. 106, Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens. 








ADDRESS. 





TYPE OF BUSINESS. 














FAITH AND FREEDOM 


Readers of Kiwanis Magazine may reecive free 
subscriptions te Faith and Freedom, the dy- 
namic monthly magazine that analyzes trends 
and events from the moral view. 


F R E E jase send your name and address to 


Dept. S24, 1521 Wilshire, Los Angeles 17, Cal. 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. §S. Courts and Patent 


Office. 


niture that most every club 
Meeds for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk te built —— anes 
for extra pa 
Finished with Tubber a 
foned corners. Light, com- 


stu 
esks are made only as 
ordered, and wire two to 
four days for delivery. 


MANUFACTURING co. 
Chicago Abash 2-2070 





“OLD GLORY" 
431 So. Dearborn St., 











HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


for 
BRONZE 


PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 

hundreds of original ideas for 

reasonably priced solid bronze | 
plaques—name plates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- 
morials, markers. 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy, medal, 

cup ideas ask for 

Brochure B. 


ATC 


iy 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Destry 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 

















last Week 
| Made 


$25992 


with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
PRESTO Fire Extiguisher 


Se reported RAY BARTA of Wiscon- 
sin. Many others ‘cleaning up’—so can 
you! 

AMAZING 


guisher, 





Barta 


Ray 


new kind of fire extin- 
Tiny “‘l’resto’’ (about size 
of a flashlight!) does job of bulky ex- 
tinguishers that cost 4 times as much, 
are 8 times as heavy. Ends fires fast as 
2 seconds. Fits in palm of hand. Never 
corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! 
Sells for only $3.98! 

Show it to civil defense workers, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms, 
etc. and to stores for re-sale—make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 
a day, C. Kama $1,000 a month. Write 
for FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 
(If you want a regular Presto to use 
as a demonstrator, send $2.50. Money 
back if you wish.) MERLITE INDUS- 
TRIES, Dept. 53-G, Presto Div., 114 


Science's East 32nd St., New York 16, N. ¥. In 
oe CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd 

“PRESTO” St., Montreal 1, P.Q. 
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TEEN-AGERS 
(From page 43) 


is another big problem. An attend- 
ance of thirty or forty youngsters 
at the weekly meetings may drop 
quickly to eight or ten. It is axio- 
matic here that the councils that 
undertake the most community serv- 
ice projects have the least hardship. 

“If you keep the kids busy on 
community service projects, they'll 
stay with you,” Bill Steiger, head of 
the Oshkosh Youth Council, said. 
“In fact, the more you ask them to 
do, the more eager they'll be. It 
makes them feel useful and impor- 
tant.” 

Another big problem is supplying 
continuity of leadership. Cus- 
tomarily, there is one pre-eminent 
youngster who is the moving spirit 
in a council 

Green Bay used to have a splen- 
did council that ran an employment 
bureau for teen-agers on an all- 
year-round basis. Then, among other 
things, the boy who sparked the or- 
ganization went off to college. The 


council fell apart. To counteract this 
condition, the State Youth Commit- 
tee is trying now to get current 
council officers to train boys and 
girls to succeed them. 

The success of the Wisconsin 
youth council work has made a real 
impact on the adults of the state. 
In town after town, youth is now 
being asked to participate with 
adults in directing community af- 
fairs. In Shawano, two teen-agers 


. . . * . * . 


“I feel convinced that I can serve 
myself well by trying to serve Ki- 
wanis a little better.” 


George R. Geiger 
Past Geverner: New Jersey District 


. * * * * * * 


have been appointed to the library 
board. Two Rivers has named a high 
school girl to the City Recreation 
Board. In Milwaukee, teen-agers 
are serving on an advisory commit- 
tee to the Juvenile Law Enforce- 
ment Bureau. 

The movement has spread up 
into the state agencies. The Gover- 


nor’s Commission on Human Rights, 
a nonpartisan organization estab- 
lished to fight racial and religious 


discrimination, has formally ap- 
pointed a teen-aged Youth Advis- 
ory Board, whose fifteen boys and 
girls act as full-fledged members 
of the Commission. It is the first 
state agency in the United States 
to do so. 

The teen-agers named to the 
Commission participate in all its 
affairs on a completely equal plane 
with the adults. They speak up, 
talking out on every subject, and 
have had genuine influence on the 
Commission’s policies. 

In addition, they are constantly 
at work to awaken Wisconsin youth 
to the need for fighting discrimina- 
tion. Each year, they sponsor scores 
of TV programs, lectures, panel dis- 
cussions and conferences on human 
rights. 

The fact that youth has its own 
opinions and that they are worthy 
of adult consideration has been offi- 
cially recognized by the Wisconsin 
Legislature. It now consults the 








Ir YOU'RE PLANNING a sojourn to the 
Hawaiian Islands after the Interna- 
tional Convention in San Francisco 
June 17-21, and you're a_ malihini 
(newcomer) to the Islands, you might 
find this list of common Hawaiian 
words and place names useful. They 
were culled, complete with meaning 





and pronunciation, from a_ booklet 
called Hawaii for the Malihini, pub- 
lished by United Air Lines. 


COMMON WORDS 

Akamai (AH-kah-my): smart, wise, 
ingenious 

Aloha (ah-LOH-hah): love, welcome, 
good-by, greetings 

Hale (HAH-lay): house, residence 

Haole (HOW-lay): white, foreign 

Hapai (HAH-pie): carry, pregnant 

Hoomalimali (HOH-oh-MAH-li-MAH- 
li): flattery, good-natured, kidding 

Holoku (HOH-loh-koo): woman's 
loose outer garment with train 

Holomuu (HOH-loh-moo): fitted 
muu-muu 

Imu (EE-moo): underground oven 

Kane (KAH-nay): male 

Kapu (kah-POO): prohibited 

Keiki (KAY-ee-kee): child 

Kokua (koh-KOO-ah): help 

Lanai (lah-NYE): porch 

Lei (lay): wreath, garland 

Luau (LOO-ou): feast 

Mahalo (mah-HAH-loh): thanks 

Moemoe (moy-moy): sleep, rest 


KOKUA FOR THE MALIHINI 


= ee 





Muumuu (moo-moo): woman’s gar- 
ment; mother hubbard style garment 

Opu (OH-poo): stomach 

Pali (PAH-lee): cliff, precipice 

Pau (pou): finished, done, the end 

Pilikia (pil-ah-KEE-ah): trouble 

Poi (poy): native taro dish 

Pehea (pay-HAY-AH): how 

Punee (pu-NAY): couch 

Pupule (poo-POO-lay): crazy 

Wahine (wah-HEE-nay): female 


FREQUENTLY USED PLACE 
NAMES : 
Oahu (oh-AH-hoo): most populous of 
the Islands 
Nuuanu (noo-00o-AH-noo): Honolulu 
street leading to Pali Pass 


Koolau (koh-oh-LAH-oo): Oahu’s 
central mountain range 
Waianae (WHY-ah-nye): Fishing 


fleet base on Oahu's west coast 
Kalakaua (kah-lah-KAH-oo-ah): 
Waikiki’s “main street,’ named for 
Hawaiian monarch 
Hawaii (hah-WAH-ee): 
the Islands 


Largest of 


Kilauea (kee-lah-WAY-ah): Active 
voleanic crater, Hawaii National 
Park 


Mauna Kea (Mou-nah-KAY-ah): Is- 
lands’ highest peak, 13,825 feet 

Maui (MOU-ee): The Valley Isle 

Haleakala (hah-lay-AH-kah-lah): 
Famous “Crater of the Wun,” 10,- 
032 feet 


Kauai (KOW-eye): The Garden Isle 
Waimea (why-MAY-ah): Vast can- 


Ewa (EH-vah): Toward Ewa section 
Mauka 


Makai (mah-KYE): Toward the sea 


Pele (PEH-lee): Goddess of Fire 


deep 


yon on Western Kauai; 2857 feet 


DIRECTIONS 


northwest of Pearl Harbor 
(MOU-kah): Toward the 


mountains 


FREQUENTLY HEARD 


As you can see from scanning the 


list, the Hawaiian language has only 
twelve letters—the five vowels and 
seven consonants, k, h, 1, m, n, p and 
w. The vowels are pronounced as in 
Latin: a is ah as in father; e is a as in 
play; i is e as in be; o is o as in flow; 
u is oo as in dude. In modern-day 
Hawaiian, combinations of vowels such 
as ai, ei, ou, etc., are usually sounded 
together. Thus, ai becomes i as in 
like; ei becomes ay as in play; ou 
becomes ow as in how, etc. Consonants 
are pronounced the same as they are 
in English. When w is used as the first 
letter in a word, as in Waikiki, it is 
pronounced as the w in warm. In the 
middle of a word, however, w is 
usually pronounced as the English v. 
Note Ewa above. Generally, these 
three points are helpful in learning 
the Hawaiian language: (1) there is 
never a silent letter in Hawaiian 
words; (2) every Hawaiian word and 
syllable ends with a vowel, and two 
consonants can never occur without 
a vowel between them; (3) most 
Hawaiian words are accented on the 
next to last syllable. THE END 
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youth councils whenever legisla- 
tion touching on youth is up for 
deliberation. In 1949, the Madison 
Youth Council was able to defeat a 
bill that it felt inimical to the inter- 
ests of youth. This measure would 
have prohibited teen-age driving 
between midnight and 4 a.m. The 
Madison Council made a study of 
the situation to curb reckless teen- 
age driving. 


Although the bill had already 
passed the Senate, the Madison 
Council made such a strong case 


against it before an Assembly com- 
mittee that the measure was even- 
tually amended. 

What effect has this youth par- 
ticipation program had on the 392,- 
000 teen-agers of Wisconsin? 

Certainly, the members of the 
youth councils themselves seem to 
have profited from their participa- 
tion in the program. A former youth 
council boy is president of the stu- 
dent council today at the University 
of Wisconsin. Two youth council 
youngsters have won scholarships at 


Harvard, a third at Yale, and a 
fourth at Vassar. There are three 
youth council “graduates” at Annap- 
olis. Two youth council members 
were selected as exchange students 
to Europe. The national Elks Lead- 
ership Award has gone to a youth 
council member. The Madison Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce Award 
for Citizenship and Outstanding 
Service went to state Youth Com- 
mittee members both in 1954 and 
1955. 

No one can say precisely that Wis- 
consin has less juvenile delinquency 
than other states. However, many 
experts do maintain that delinquen- 
cy has diminished in areas where 
youth councils are operating. Wil- 
liam A. Goltz, the veteran Chief of 
Police in Oshkosh, told me: “I don’t 
get half the delinquency cases that 
I used to, and I attribute it largely 
to the work of the Youth Council. 
It only makes sense. A kid isn’t 
going to go bad if you give him a 
constructive job to do in the com- 
pany of good kids.” THE END 





SAGA 
(From page 28) 


legrinis promptly moved into the 
Adelphi and gave complete produc- 
tions (in what the News called a 
“chaste and artistic manner’’) of two 
operas that were to become favorites 
in San Francisco—Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula and Norma. 

In March, the Pellegrini 
had the stimulus of some rivalry, 
when the French Dramatic and Mu- 
sical Company opened the Grand 
Hall of the California Exchange with 
Lucia di Lammer- 


troupe 


selections from 
moor. 

Most of the great concert stars of 
the day were booked in San Fran- 
cisco by business managers who had 
designs on the nuggets that 
were reputed to circulate so freely. 
The artists were always astonished, 
as well as gratified, to find them- 
selves performing before audiences 
of discrimination and musical taste. 

An early visitor the cele- 
brated Elisa Biscaccianti, a colora- 
tura soprano whose extraordinary 
talent had won for her the name of 
“The American Thrush.” Signora 
Biscaccianti gave her first concert at 
the American Theater in March, 
1852, accompanied by full orchestra. 
Assisted by her husband, who was 
a cellist of almost equai fame, she 
remained and gave a series of ten 
concerts. This feat would hardly be 
undertaken by the most popular en- 
tertainer in show business today, 


gold 


was 
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yet the Biscacciantis performed to 
capacity houses. 

Despite their love of serious mu- 
San Franciscans had an irre- 
pressible comic spirit that more 
often than not made victims of per- 
sonalities who were well known to 
the public. A favorite form of humor 
in the theater was a burlesque of 
another act, and this either added to 
its popularity or laughed it off the 
boards, according to the nature of 
the original performance. Lola Mon- 
tez and her wriggles were quickly 
disposed of in a convulsive number 
billed as the “Spy Dear Dance,” a 
title all the more appreciated be- 
cause of European political intrigues 
that had involved the dancer. Only 
eight days after the first appearance 
of Signor and Signora Biscaccianti, 
the variety entertainment at the 
American was concluding its pro- 
gram with “an original burlesque 
squib” titled “Mr. and Mrs. Biscuit 
Chanter.” It was said that this 
screamingly funny imitation of bra- 
vura singing damaged neither the 
musicians’ dignity nor the box-office 


sic, 


receipts. 

While San Franciscans listened 
avidly to music, they began to create 
their own. Opportunities for local 
musicians began Simultaneously with 
the Gold Rush. Atwill’s Music and 
Variety Store opened in the heart of 
the village in the fall of 1849. At 
first, it was a mere box of a place, 
with a three-foot counter, two 

(see saGa page 46) 








After the convention... 


an enchanted 
holiday in 




















... where you'll swim, relax and 
play in gracious luxury and nota- 
ble hospitality...in superb settings 
at the very center of Waikiki’s 
gayest, happiest vacation activity. 
@ Official post-convention round-trip 


tours, planned from ten to twenty days, 
cost surprisingly little. 





By Sea and Air— Fly to Hawaii from 
San Francisco, just brief hours away by 
modern airliner...enjoy a glorious stay 
in the islands ...then return leisurely, 
luxuriously on the LURLINE, sailing July 
7, and enjoy Hawaii all the way home. 
See your Travel Agent, a nearby 


Matson Hotels office or United 
Air Lines ticket office 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected 
with Union Passenger 
Terminal—in the 
heart of Cleveland 
/ ne Cleveterad Kiwanis Meets 
ae 


Theredays at Noon 
A Sennabend Operated Hote! 








is +* HOTEL 
t memp" *" pe ABODY 
“South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 
Fr. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS. TENN. 











IN NEW YORK -— | 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS ARE AT THE 





BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 


+ 
Kiwanian A. C. Allan - General Manager 





MIAMI'S FRIENDLY HOTEL 
the air conditioned 


ALCAZAR 


ERITAGE HOTE 
250 reome, with bath and roa 


Cocktail lounge, coffee shop 
@ Commercial Rates 
Year ‘Round 
@ The TOP Convention 
Headquarters 
MOR PaUoIME Genera! Manager 
OMGMAM HARE Revdent Manage: 


500 BISCAYNE BLVD. + MIAMI 















FLORIDA 








Hayft il 


SHINGTON, D.¢ 
MACK 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Kirmingham Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
ont gomery Ala 
CHARI 


The ST LS. New Orleans, La 
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Kiwanis meets on Monday at. . .! 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 

River Inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELSqummle 


Arthur Hotel, Hdars., Rochester, Minn. 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint mane ent of 
the Canadien Nationa! and Canadian 
Pacific Reilway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 














NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 r 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 vo 


CHICAGO 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 


THE 


rts sew 19596 CAR 


independent 


Largest 
FLORIDA (i, i 
ila Rati “S seas mal 


when visiting 


MIAMI, 


dona ¢ per m » Kiwanis UPC (Hialeah, Miam 
Sevina ‘ ub for ‘Donatick Kiwanis Reservations, We 
niert aT planes, trains, boats, Offices in Hollywood, Ft 


Pompano Keach, Hillsboro Inlet 


MERLIN U DRIVE IT CO. 


4949 NW 36th Street, Miami Springs, Fila. 
Kiwanian, L. H. Holman, Partner 


| TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


ANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAM! BEACH % 














HAWAII 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation . 
by renting a smart new car from 
cost by day, week or month, Hawaii's 
U-drive system serving « 
furnished 

For information please write 


HAWAH RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 3175 








by U-DRIVE 


us at low 
largest 
ach major is!and. Maps 





Honolulu, Hawaii 
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shelves, a dozen or so pieces of mu- 
sic, two accordions and a second- 
hand trombone. 

Evidently the immigrants wel- 
comed a chance to learn and to play 
music. For, early in 1850, the pro- 
prietor of Atwill’s was advertising: 
“Teachers and bands provided on 
short notice.” The store was by this 
time so well stocked that a news- 
paper reporter, with the flair for 
exaggeration that marked frontier 
journalism, described it as “a snug, 
cosy bijou of a house, armed to the 
teeth with pianos, accordions, gui- 
tars, wind and string instruments, 
and other similar deadly weapons 
calculated to disturb the peace and 
quiet of our community.” 


Not really more valuable, but 
more imposing, was’ Pandolfini’s 
“classic” wareroom in the Metro- 
politan Block. The whole second 


floor of a store was occupied by a 
suite of rooms devoted to music and 
the fine arts, which would seem re- 
markable for any young city, fron- 
tier or no frontier. 

Although it never received 
publicity accorded the imported 
glass chandeliers that hung in 
famous saloon, a Chickering 
piano graced the parlor of the Union 
Hotel as early as 1851. Pianos were 
not at all uncommon in homes of the 
immigrants, and they had to be 
brought all the way around the Horn 
by boat. 

Interest in the 
arts, combined 
means, resulted in 
novations. One of them was a huge 
English-built cylinder organ, which 
played forty different selections, and 
in tones calculated to fill the largest 
size public room. Soon Woodworth’s 
Warerooms were advertising a “me- 
chanical pianoforte which can be 
made to perform with the greatest 
brilliancy of execution the 
difficult compositions in music 
with perfect accuracy and precision.” 


the 
cut- 


Zrand 


most classic of the 
with unlimited 


some garish in- 


most 
and 


San Francisco formed its first civic 
orchestra than hundred 
years ago, and except for two slight 
interruptions has never been with- 
out one. The first orchestra gave 
annual concerts until 1879 and was 
reorganized just before the turn of 
the century. The earthquake played 
havoc with a good many institutions, 
but it could not silence the 
cians for long. In 1911 they 
the orchestra of which the 
San Francisco Symphony is 
lineal descendent 


more one 


musi- 
formed 
present 
the 


Four years later, San Franciscans 
who liked their symphonic music 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 











homemade did an unprecedented $$$ $$ $-$ $$ $ § $$ oo... S 


thing. They voted to tax themselves 
in order to help meet the orchestra’s 
expenses. The result is one of the 
nation’s really superb orchestras. 
The San Francisco Symphony has 
to its credit forty-three successful 
years of concerts, broadcasts and re- 
cordings. It features not one, but 
three, seasons each year: the regu- 
lar symphony series; the opera sea- 
son, in which two thirds of its mem- 
bers perform with the San Francisco 
Opera Company; and the summer 
“pops” concerts. These are presented 
in the Continental manner in Civic 
Auditorium, which is transformed 


Income 
without 
Investment! 











into a Viennese garden where San NOTHING FOR YouR CLUB TO BUY OR SELL 
Franciscans and visitors may sit at 
candle-lit tables and enjoy a feast | Continuous monthly income guaranteed 
of light classical music along with | Exclusive franchise in your community 
the more conventional refreshments. | Full liability insurance protection for your 
4 . m a . “ a Club and cooperating merchants Investigate the FORDWAY 
Competent, full-time supervision and PLAN... Ask any of the 
A friend in need is the one who servicing of machines .. . no burden . . 
paid his taxes before you did. on your members 1,300 Kiwanis Clubs now 
ee Year-round interest and cooperation of using the Plan. . . Ask 
* * * * . * * our Company, backing up the Operator your International office 
Even after a solid century of arias FORD BRANDED Products. . your . . . Ask us for full infor- 


protection against inferior substitutions , 
mation. 


and cadenzas, San Francisco still 
gets its biggest musical thrill out of 
grand opera. For thirty-three years, 
it has had the double thrill of listen- 
ing to its own company. The San 
Francisco Opera Association had 

been a going concern for about ten | - $ na $ Qk ae A $ é. 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ EE 
years when the financial crash top- | 











GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 








pled many of the nation’s musical ATTENTION »- Club Sec reta ries 
organizations. Unconventional San ‘ a 
Francisco gave the back of its hand Proper forms are basic to 
to the Depression by opening the o ° 
: coat ood recorc ee m 
most lavish opera house in the world. © t rec Lk ping 
The War Memorial Opera House These forms were made developed from the suggestions of club 


secretaries based on club needs—all 


combines a temple of music and a 
necessary information in minimum space 


. for your job— 
monument to soldiers who were 


killed in the first World War. In its These forms make your printed clear and sharp on top grade 
classic, well-proportioned white and job easier, neater— Pet designed for quick reference and 
easy use—saves time and effort 


gold auditorium, some 3000 patrons 
can sit in comfortable, almost inti- 
mate, enjoyment of the opera. Back- 
stage are vast spaces and all the 
ultra-modern devices and equipment 
that put a flawless production 
across the footlights. These include 
mechanically elevated orchestra pits 
and stage floor, a fireproof musical 
library, nineteen dressing rooms, and 
a fifty-two foot proscenium arch 
that can be contracted like the iris 
of a camera, lights and all, to any 
desired size. 

With the hard times in mind, the 
management planned only a short 
experimental season for the first 
year. But San Francisco’s musical 
appetite was never known to be 
dulled by such a thing as change of KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
fortune, either up or down. The , 520 North Michigan Avenue 


opening night was sold out four Chicago 11, Illinois 
(see SAGA page 48) 
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a oe 
Burroughs shows you 
how to mechanize 
your bookkeepin 
for as little as $510 


Is your business big? Medium-sized? 
Small? Makes no di erence! Burroughs 
offers you the exact machine you 
to step-up every bookkeeping job —and 
cut your accounting costs to the bone! 
Low initial investment (from $510) 
is only the beginning of the savings 
you enjoy with a Burroughs. For the 
speed, accuracy and versatility of every 
Burroughs Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machine pays off in on-the-job savings 
(they're really big!) by allowing you to 
do your bookkeeping in much less time. 
Proof? All you want! Just mail the coupon, 





| SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION! | 





| 

" BURROUGHS CORPORATION | 
| Detroit 32, Michigan i 
| | wont to know all about the low-cost Burroughs | 
| mochine thet will speed up and simplify my | 
| bookkeeping. KM-21 | 
l 

| NAME ; 
ADDRESS 
| city ZONE _ STATE 
| See ae eae oe ae ee aed 
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PRODUCTIONS ROCK FALLS «ILL 


DROPLEAF COFFEE TABLE 
OF UNUSUAL CHARM 








For gracious living. Hand crafted from solid 
native woods—walnut or wild cherry. Choice 
of satin smooth, highly resistant finishes. Drop- 
leaves when open give table space 45” x 22”. 
—~$52.25 up. Gateleg, coffee and end tables, 
cupboards, chests, dry sinks, cobbler's bench, 
chairs, bedroom pieces. Guaranteed, open 
stock. Send 285¢ for photos, wood samples, 
prices. Visitors welcome. Write Dept. 8317; 
care of Bill Winemiller, Kiwanian. 


WINEMILLER'S 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 
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times over, and even at lesser per- 
formances there was not an empty 
seat in the house. 

The first opera was Tosca, on 
October 15, 1932. Top roles were 
sung by Claudia Muzio and other 
visiting artists. Happily, the first 
voice to be heard from the great 
stage of the opera house that be- 
longed to the people of San Fran- 
cisco was the voice of a. native 
singer. Marsden Argall sang the role 
of Angelotti, an escaped prisoner 
whose entrance begins the opera. 

The San Francisco Opera sings at 
home for five weeks every year and 
then makes a two-week visit to Los 
Angeles. The chorus and some of 
the principal roles are handled by 
local singers, while the biggest stars 
usually drawn from the Metro- 


are 

politan. The Opera selects its 
dancers from the San Francisco 
Ballet School, which, incidentally, 


has its own season of performances 
and makes an annual tour. 

The music-lover who visits 
Francisco at any time of the 
has an embarrassment of riches from 
which to choose. The Pacific Opera 
is a local institution that gives fledg- 
ling artists a chance to try their 
wings before an exacting, though 
not necessarily expensive, audience. 
Right after this comes a series of 
performances by the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Company, which also com- 
bines native talent with imported 
stars. 

For about twelve weeks every 
year, patrons of Theater Arts can go 
nostalgic to their heart’s content 
over the delightful nonsense of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. The Little Sym- 
phony of thirty players gives an 
annual season of several weeks in 
the Veterans Auditorium in Civic 
Center. At night, Sigmund Stern 
Grove provides a rustic setting for 
music under the stars. Between 
times, one can listen to the Municipal 
Chorus, the Municipal Band or the 
elegant music of the San- Francisco 
String Quartet. 

There’s always music in the air in 
the city beside the Golden Gate. 
There is nothing apologetic or high- 
brow in San Francisco’s frank devo- 
tion to this and all the other arts. 
It is a part of the zest for living that 
stems from the virile days of the 
Argonauts. THE END 


San 
year 


(This is the third in a series of four 
articles by Mr. Bell on San Francisco 


—setting for Kiwanis International’s 
forty-first annual convention June 
17-21.) 














\ weERE telling a Westerner 


the other day that we hoped there 


wouldn’t be any sizable “holes” 
in the sequence of preconvention 
stories and articles we're schedul- 


ing for the special section of 
the April issue. Our Western 
friend just laughed. “How can 


you expect to tell the story of 
the West, of Mexico, of Hawaii 
for the convention traveler,” he 
said, “without leaving out some- 
thing vital?” 

Much as we hate to admit it, 
he’s right. There’s just too much 
to tell—even after your deter- 
mination to be brutally selective. 
Nevertheless, we hope that the 


special section next month—as 
well as the convention-slanted 
stories we've printed thus far, 


and plan for May—will serve as 
some assistance and interesting 
reading to those Kiwanis families 
who are looking forward and 
westward to June 17-21 and San 
Francisco. And who knows? 
Maybe the pictures will be so 
pretty and the descriptions so 
fragrant that some Kiwanian 
who hasn’t been planning to leave 
Gallipolis, Ohio all summer will 
be convinced that San Francisco 
and environs will be the place 
to be next June. If this occurs, of 
course, we'd certainly like to 
know about it. 





A nortuer thing we'd like to know 
is: Was there anything out of 


the ordinary that inspired the 
writing of “California, Here I 
Come”? One of our writer friends 
thought the reasons behind the 
writing of this song might be 
interesting substance for a side- 
light story in our April issue. 
He did a lot of digging, but 
found only that the song was in- 
troduced in the Broadway show 
“Bombo” in 1924, and that Al 
Jolson and Buddy De Sylva 
wrote it. Well, regardless of what 
might have caused the birth of 
this song back in the twenties, 
we know what’s going to cause 
a sudden upsurge in its popularity 
about three months from now. ... 
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SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
CHURCHES 
LIBRARIES 
Wherever the word ‘“service’’ has special 
meaning...and action results from ideas... 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE is a welcome gift 
RADIO STATIONS 


VEWSPAPERS 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OTHER SERVICE CLUBS 


FRIENDS... 


N.. ideas ... ideas at work .. . are brought to Kiwanians 
through The Kiwanis Magazine. As a Kiwanian, you are interested in these 
ideas, accustomed to seeing them in your magazine. But others are interested, 
too. The educator, the civic leader, the clergyman, the librarian look for— 
on their jobs—what you seek through Kiwanis. 

In 1955, articles like “I'm a Minister’s Wife.” “First Aid for 
the Eyes,” “The Most Expensive Book in the World,” “How to Get Along 
With the Local Newspaper,” “Washington's War on Highway Killers,” were 
directed to all community leaders. 

But for the articles to assist the leader, the magazine must be 

Fill out the put within his reach. 
coupon and give it to 
your club secretary 


to forward to 
Kiwanis International. 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago 11, Illinois 





Gentlemen: We wish to order gifts of The Kiwanis Magazine at $2.00 per yearly sub- 
scription for twelve monthly issues, 
BILL KIWANIS CLUB OF 


CITY — . — ' STATE OR PROVINCE 


SECRETARY OR DONOR 


Send The Kiwanis Magazine for twelve months to: 


NAME NAME 
STREET STREET 
a CITY, ZONE, STATE OR PROVINCE CITY, ZONE, STATE OR PROVINCE 
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is S; on time 


Time to erect at least one new Kiwanis Road Sign 
to serve as a friendly introduction 

to your city for visiting Kiwanians. To other 
travelers, the Kiwanis Road Sign stands 

as a reminder that yours is a progressive and civic- 
minded city—proud of its accomplishments. 








Members of the Centralia, 
Missouri club install one of their 


new highway signs 





The Kiwanis Road Signs are single-faced heavy gauge 


aluminum thirty inches in diameter. The Emblem in three 


ssIv%° 


colors is finished with reflectorized paint. The sign 
will not peel, rust, discolor or tarnish. Auxiliary plates 
ore made of aluminum single-faced and reflectorized : 
f seach included. Post . luded $41.00 complete with two 
or attaching incluce os is no include name plates ( Ship ped 
Shipping weight of complete ensemble is approximately Express Collect, F.O.B. 
12 Ibs Clinton, Mass.) 
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Kiwanis International 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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